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View of docks along the Pasig River at Manila. 
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Philippine Economy 
in “Liberation Year” 


Progress Impeded by Inadequate Transportation Facilities, Commodity 
Shortages, Inflation and Agrarian Unrest; Japanese Irregulars Still 
Active in Rural Areas; Export Industries Look to Future for Revival 


HILIPPINE REHABILITATION has 
P proceeded slowly since the war’s end. 
Throughout 1945 inadequate transporta- 
tion facilites (both land and water) , diffi- 
culties in obtaining materials and equip- 
ment, inflation, and high wages all com- 
bined to impede progress, while agrarian 
unrest contributed further to the retard- 
ing influences existent in central Luzon. 
For many months after the first landings 
on Leyte on October 20, 1944, military 
operations precluded the revival of any- 
thing approaching normal production ac- 
tivity, while following VJ-day, Septem- 
ber 2, 1945—and until the present writ- 
ing—danger from Japanese irregulars 
hiding and fighting in many areas inter- 
fered with the resumption of peacetime 
pursuits, even with the limited facilities 
available. 


I nflation Follows Liberation 


By the middle of 1945, or about the 
time liberation of all Luzon was an- 
nounced by General MacArthur, the cost 
of living in Manila had risen to approxi- 
mately eight and a half times the prewar 
level, and at the close of 1945 was about 
four and one-half times higher than be- 
fore the war. Wages of four to five times 


Prepared in Far Eastern Division, 
Office of World Trade Promo- 
tion, on Basis of Reports from 
J. Barttetr RicHarps, American 
Consul, Manila 


prewar rates added to the difficulties of 
rehabilitating industry, and the revival 
of manufacturing activity was negligible. 
Moreover, no attempt was made to in- 
augurate a construction program. Busi- 
nessmen were hampered by lack of trans- 
portation facilities and inadequate com- 
munication services, and it was not until 
the second half of the year that private 
banking facilities were available. 

The status of transfers of property and 
repayment of prewar obligations during 
Japanese occupation was not officially 
settled, nor was the problem of redemp- 
tion of outstanding guerrilla currency 
solved. Taxation yielded but limited 
revenue, and no measures designed to 
increase taxation were enacted into law. 
Finally, agricultural output was ex- 
tremely limited, and there was no pro- 
duction of gold or base metals in 1945. 

Steps were soon taken by the United 
States and Philippine Governments to 
assist in the procurement of Philippine 


produce—especially strategic raw mate- 
rials—and to facilitate the reestablish- 
ment of private trade between the 
United States and the Islands. In co- 
operation with private initiative, limited 
amounts of copra, abaca, and rubber 
were brought out in 1945, and as rapidly 
as shipping space could be released, 
efforts were made to supply Filipinos with 
those materials deemed most essential to 
their economic rehabilitation. 


Token Exports in 1945 


Data on the actual value of Philippine 
commerce for the calendar year 1945 are 
not available, but official figures of 
United States trade show that imports 
of Philippine copra, abaca, and rubber, 
together with a negligible amount of 
bristles, were valued at $791,000—a mere 
fraction of total prewar imports from 
the Philippines. During the years 1938- 
40, inclusive, imports from the Islands 
into the United States averaged $92,- 
000,000 in value. 

The first commercial ship bringing ci- 
vilian goods to the Philippines arrived in 
Manila in August 1945, and was followed 
by steadily increasing arrivals to the end 
of the year. By January 1946 Manila 
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shops were full of imported goods, espe- 
cially foodstuffs, toilet articles, and novel- 
ties. A semiofficial Philippine syndicate, 
financed primarily by the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank and the Government-owned 
National Trading Corporation, was the 
successful bidder late in 1945 for five 
shiploads of goods put up for sale by the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner and having a value of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Aggregating nearly 
50,000 tons of widely diversified prod- 
ucts—including building materials, 
Quonset huts, trucks, and jeeps—the 
goods were expected to add materially to 
supplies in the Manila area and to assist 
in combating inflation. Shortages still 
existed at the end of the year, however, 
in textiles, clothing, hardware and build- 
ing materials, while some medicines 
could be obtained only by a search of the 
black market. 

Returns of United States trade show 
that exports to the Philippines in 1945 
were valued at $40,800,000, more than 
half of which was shipped in November 
and December. Included were about 
$16,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, textile 
products valued at $4,000,000, and chemi- 
cal products, chiefly drugs and medi- 
cines, valued at $4,400,000. In the final 
3 years before the war, exports from the 
United States to the Philippines averaged 
somewhat more than $93,000,000 in value. 


Imports Tax Facilities 


The very heavy orders placed in the 
United States toward the close of 1945 
were reflected in exports to the Philip- 
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pines in January 1946, which attained a 
value of $30,000,000, half of which repre- 
sented foodstuffs and textiles. It was 
hoped that, as more goods became avail- 
able, prices would steadily decline, and 
living costs and wage levels show a down- 
ward tendency. 

More recent reports from Manila, 
however, indicate that, owing to severely 
limited facilities at the port, unloading 
and distribution of the much-needed 
supplies has been greatly retarded. 
While it was announced late in 1945 that 
additional berths would be released by 
the Army for civilian use, and that ac- 
commodations would be assured for at 
least 18 commercial ships a month, an 
acute shortage of trucking and ware- 
house facilities caused heavy congestion 
on the docks, which subjected cargoes to 
damage from exposure to the weather 
and to losses from pilferage. The latest 
available information is to the effect that 
this situation has not been relieved, and 
that the heavy backlog of shipping ac- 
cumulated in Manila harbor may require 
about a month to unload. 


Army Supplied Initial Needs 


With the arrival February 1945 of 
American troops in Manila, the Philip- 
pine Civil Affairs Unit of the United 
States Army began distribution of food- 
stuffs in Manila through relief centers, 
and as employment increased—largely 
through heavy demand for labor from 
Army units—stores were opened by Fili- 
pinos and Chinese for the sale, against 
ration tickets, of limited quantities of 





Bales of abacé in a Philippine warehouse. 
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foodstuffs supplied by the Army. In 
June 1945 distribution was turned over 
by the Army to the Philippine Govern- 
ment, and from then to the end of the 
year a daily average of 1,326,000 persons 
were served by stores operated by the 
Emergency Control Administration 
(ECA), while approximately 37,400 daily 
received relief. ECA also distributed a 
moderate amount of cloth and clothing 
during the latter half of 1945, most of 
the cloth being from seized enemy stocks. 
Although ECA was successful in avert- 
ing severe hunger in the overcrowded and 
largely destroyed city of Manila during 
a critical period, it did not succeed in 
stimulating the production and distribu- 
tion of domestic foodstuffs. This was due 
in part to meager transportation facili- 
ties and unrealistic ceiling prices placed 
on foodstuffs, but also to heavy losses of 
rice through confiscation or destruction 
in the principal rice-producing districts. 
Acute suffering, however, was not gen- 
eral. Manila, and to a certain extent 
Cebu and Davao cities, were supplied with 
imported rice and canned goods, and in 
other areas most people appear to have 
been able to buy the necessities of life 
even at the high prices demanded. Ex- 
tensive employment offered by the United 
States Army, together with opportunities 
to sell services to individual soldiers, were 
mainly responsible for the distribution of 
currency throughout all classes. On the 
other hand, the high currency circula- 
tion—reaching at one time perhaps four 
times the maximum prewar level—was 
mainly responsible for rising prices, 
which by the end of March 1945 were 
from 5 to 10 times prewar levels. 
Rice—the price of which is the key- 
stone to Philippine economy—advanced 
from 1.25 pesos a ganta ($0.625 for about 
5 pounds) in Manila at the beginning 
of March 1945 to 3 pesos ($1.50) in May 
and June, but fell to 1.80 pesos ($0.90) 
at the end of the year. Before the war 
the price of rice rarely exceeded 30 cen- 
tavos ($0.15) anywhere in the Islands. 


Price Control Fails 


Enforcement of price ceilings set b: 
the Philippine Government for both im- 
ported and domestic commodities wa 
completely ineffective, and goods wert 
at all times sold quite openly at pric 
several times the ceiling levels. As im 
ports from the United States increased 
during the last 4 months of 1945—su) 
plemented by release to the public | 
surplus Army ration boxes, and sale b' 
the National Development Company « 
about 1,000,000 yards of domestic cloth 
prices generally began a downward tren‘ 
At the close of the year estimated livi! 
expenses of a family of six were only 4 
times as great as before the war, wi! 
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food and other household expenses about 
4 times higher and clothing 6 times more 
costly. The price of cotton cloth, how- 
ever—at $2.50 a yard—was still about 15 
times the average prewar level, despite 
a considerable reduction. 

Reports received in 1946 indicate that 
at the end of February total living costs 
had fallen to about 3.7 times the prewar 
level, although prices of imported goods 
were temporarily increased as a result of 
a stevedores’ strike early in the year. In 
the Visayan Islands and Mindanao prices 
were reported generally lower than in 
Manila, except in the cases of certain 
imported food products. 


Sugar Diverted to Alcohol 


Philippine sugar planters, deprived of 
revenue for previous years, and finding 
it difficult or impossible to finance 18 
months or more of planting, disposed of 
their cane to distillers at very high prices, 
and it soon became apparent that but 
little sugar could be produced in the 
1946-47 grinding season. Late in 1945 
an executive order prohibited the use of 
sugar or cane juices in the manufacture 
of alcohol except for medicinal and in- 
dustrial purposes, and, with demand for 
beverage alcohol declining as the supply 
of imported liquors increased, it seemed 
probable that the diversion of sugarcane 
to alcohol would no longer be a problem. 

In July 1945, the Philippine Govern- 
ment granted the sugar industry a credit 
of 4,500,000 pesos, but, because of tech- 
nicalities governing loans, the credit was 
not fully used by the end of the year. 
(The Philippine peso is equal to $0.50 in 
U.S. currency.) For the 1945-46 crop a 
total of 28,530 acres was available for 
harvesting, and at the end of 1945 it was 
estimated that about 12,500 short tons 
of centrifugal sugar would be produced 
by six centrals. Additionally, appreci- 
able amounts of crude native sugars 
were expected to be made available by 
small processors, 

It was reported that approximately 
120,000 acres would be planted for the 
1946-47 crop, and sugar authorities gen- 
erally agreed that the yield would not be 
over 100,000 tons of centrifugal, and per- 
haps substantially less. It was not an- 
ticipated that there would be any sugar 
for export. The Philippines, in fact, is 
at present in the anomalous position of 
importing sugar. 


Record Low Copra Production 


On the whole, results of the copra- 
buying program during 1945 were disap- 
bointing, and exports of new copra 
barely exceeded 9,500 tons. Production 
and exports were restricted by the lack 
of transportatién facilities and ware- 
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Signal Corps photo 


Many Philippine towns besides Manila have been shattered. This scene is in Baguio in the 


mountains of Luzon. 


house accommodations, as well as a 
shortage of sacking materials, while in- 
adequate communication facilities added 
to the difficulties of carrying out a con- 
certed program. Danger from armed 
Japanese stragglers continued through- 
out the year, discouraging many coconut 
gatherers from going very far afield to 
collect nuts. Moreover, many growers 
found copra prices unsatisfactory, in 
view of prevailing high prices for rice 
and cotton cloth. Supplies of trade 
goods received in the last quarter of 1945 
helped this situation somewhat, al- 
though there were indications that in 
many instances trade goods reached the 
black market, with no benefit to copra 
producers, and actual production of 
copra remained at more or less of a 
standstill until the latter part of 1945. 
The year’s total output was estimated at 
30,000 tons, the smallest on record. 

Prospects at the beginning of 1946 ap- 
peared considerably more encouraging, 
and it was expected that shipments of 
copra during the first half of the year 
would approach 150,000 long tons. At 
least another year, however, will prob- 
ably be needed before the industry can 
reestablish prewar levels of production 
and export. 

The abaca procurement program was 
somewhat more rewarding than efforts 
to obtain copra. Total exports of abaca 
amounted to 5,544,000 pounds, of which 
2,091,000 were from Davao Province, 
Mindanao, and the remainder from the 
islands of Samar and Leyte and from 
the Bicol district of southern Luzon. In 


addition to abaca exported, 5,700,000 
pounds were shipped to two cordage mills 
in Manila. Delays in connection with the 
disposition of enemy properties impeded 
rehabilitation of the abaca industry in 
Davao. 


Export of Tobacco Planned 


A committee was organized in Decem- 
ber 1945 for rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pine tobacco industry. Its members— 
planters, manufacturers, and exporters 
of tobacco products—estimated the 1945-— 
46 tobacco crop, harvested in March and 
April 1946, at 27,885,000 pounds, or about 
40 percent of the prewar average com- 
mercial crop. Planting during August 
and September 1945 was impeded by the 
menace of Japanese troops. The loss of 
most work animals in the Cagayan Valley, 
as well as destruction of curing barns, 
warehouses, and implements, also inter- 
fered with planting, while a shortage of 
seeds and inadequate supplies of labor 
presented further difficulties. It was the 
hope of the industry that conditions 
would be sufficiently settled by August 
1946 to permit the planting of approxi- 
mately a full crop for harvest in the 
spring of 1947. 

Early estimates of tobacco stocks in 
the Islands were substantially revised in 
February 1946, trade sources indicating 
that supplies on January 1, 1946, were in 
the neighborhood of 26,000,000 pounds, 
much of which was from the large crop 
of 1940-41, and considered of very good 
quality. Recent reports from the trade 
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reveal that small shipments of Philip- 
pine leaf tobacco have been made to 
Shanghai by Chinese dealers and that 
negotiations are under way for export to 
Spain of about 1,000,000 pounds. Al- 
though profits from exporting are con- 
sidered small, dealers are hopeful of re- 
establishing prewar business. 


Rice Crop 30 Percent Off 


Philippine farmers were handicapped 
in planting their staple food crop, rice, 
by a serious shortage of work animals, 
plows, and seeds, as well as inadequate 
rainfall and damage to irrigation sys- 
tems. Danger from Japanese stragglers 
and armed bandits, and social unrest in 
some of the principal rice-producing 
Provinces, also retarded rehabilitation 
of the rice industry. The final forecast 
of the 1945-46 crop, made by UNRRA 
and the Philippine Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, estimated the 
yield at approximately 70 percent of nor- 
mal, or a shortage of from 500,000 to 
550,000 short tons of rice. 

In September 1945 the National Rice 
and Corn Corporation—a prewar Gov- 
ernment organization—was revived for 
the purpose of importing and distribut- 
ing rice, and at the close of the year an 
Agricultural Machinery and Equipment 
Corporation was created by the Philip- 
pine Congress to procure plows, tractors, 
and other needed implements for sale to 
farmers on easy terms. With the better 
supply of farm tools anticipated for the 
1946-47 season, it appeared probable 
that the crop to be harvested chiefly in 
late 1946 and early 1947 would be some- 
what greater than the 1945-46 crop, al- 
though still considerably below normal. 


Livestock Losses Heavy 


Losses of Philippine livestock during 
Japanese occupation—so serious a factor 
in the agricultural economy of the coun- 
try—were estimated by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at 41 percent of the 
carabao population and 71 percent of 
the cattle. Of the hogs, 67 percent were 
reported destroyed, and 75 percent of 
the goats. A Government office was cre- 
ated in October 1945 to assist farmers in 
obtaining work animals both within the 
Philippines and abroad, but there seemed 
little possibility of obtaining any appre- 
ciable number of carabaos to replace the 
million estimated to have been lost. It 
was hoped, however, that if sugar plant- 
ers could obtain tractors they would be 
willing to sell part of their carabaos to 
rice planters. Carabaos were priced at 
the close of the year at from $150 to $200 
each. 
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Industries Faced Difficulties 


Philippine industrial activity was slow 
to resume, even on a limited scale. Im- 
peded at first by the lack of electric 
power, industry was beset throughout the 
year with the impossibility of obtaining 
repair parts and equipment, lack of 
transportation, shortage of raw materi- 
als, and high labor costs. Moreover, war 
damage to many factories was severe. 
None of the country’s sugar mills escaped 
some damage; all of the major coconut- 
oil mills were destroyed, and many lum- 
ber mills were burned or looted of equip- 
ment, those having the largest output 
being entirely destroyed. 

Plants which were able to obtain as- 
sistance from the Army were the first 
tc reopen. The Government-owned ce- 
ment factory in Cebu started operation 
under Army auspices in July 1945, but 
discontinued when stocks of cement were 
adequate for military purposes. In No- 
vember the mill was returned to civilian 
management, but operated at only a 
small fraction of capacity, owing to lack 
of transportation and difficulty in obtain- 
ing repair parts. 

Of 37 small sawmills in production at 
the end of 1945, all but 9 were operated 
by or forthe Army. The nine producing 
lumber for civilian use were among the 
smallest, and lumbermen were hoping to 
be able to purchase portable mills from 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner during 1946. Recent re- 
ports indicate that several such pur- 
chases have been made, and that facili- 
ties thus acquired will add sufficiently to 
the aggregate capacity for lumber pro- 
duction to permit exports of lumber be- 
fore the end of 1946, if only in a small 
way to regain a foothold in the United 
States market. 


Oils Mills Partly Salvaged 


Toward the end of 1945 a coconut-oil 
manufacturer in Laguna Province, Lu- 
zon, salvaged sufficient equipment from 
the ruins of his factory to start produc- 
ing about 15 tons of oil a day, while a 
mill in Manila began production at the 
rate of 30 tons a day. Additionally, a 
considerable amount of coconut oil was 
produced with inefficient hand-operated 
presses. Besides the raw material 
copra—difficult to obtain throughout the 
year—the principal needs of the larger 
oil mills were electric motors, belting, 
and oil drums. 

The Philippine Government’s cotton- 
textile mill in Manila, though little dam- 
aged by the war, was in need of a consid- 
erable volume of repair parts. It did not 
start production until December 1945, 
and then only on a small scale. 
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A number of manufacturers of cigars 
and cigarettes had resumed production 
by the end of 1945, chiefly on a limited 
scale and with the larger factories turn- 
ing out from 10 to 20 percent of thei 
prewar production. The cost of bringing 
ungraded tobacco from the Cagayan 
Valley to Manila was about five times 
more than before the war; costs of ma- 
terials for making cigar boxes were about 
10 times higher, while cigar makers were 
paid about four times the prewar rate. 
Owing to the length of time required for 
tobacco curing, the manufacture of ci- 
gars in sufficient quantities for substan- 
tial exportation is not expected before 
the latter part of 1948, although exports 
on a reduced scale may be resumed in 
1947. 

Other industrial establishments which 
reopened in 1945 included two cordage 
factories, producing together about 6.,- 
600 000 pounds of rope by the end of 
the year. A brewery started production 
of beer and soft drinks in September, 
and Manila’s single match factory re- 
sumed operations in December. At the 
close of 1945 five sugar centrals on Luzon 
were grinding, and one on Leyte was ex- 
pected to start in February or March 
1946. 


Reconstruction Delayed 


Losses from war damage to the city of 
Manila were estimated at about 55 per- 
cent of the appraised value of buildings. 
Only a few residential districts escaped 
damage. Among the more important 
provincial cities south of Luzon, [loilo 
was more fortunate, but Cebu, Zambo- 
anga, and Davao suffered relatively even 
more severely than Manila. 

Not only was the capital city faced 
with a shortage of Government quarters 
and business office space, but the number 
of habitable houses and apartments was 
reduced by 50 to 60 percent. Most of the 
homeless moved in with relatives, while 
several thousand appropriated school- 
houses. Some of the buildings not com- 
pletely destroyed were patched up and 
put into service, but no attempt was made 
during 1945 to inaugurate a comprehen- 
sive reconstruction program, and repor's 
received in recent months indicate that 
aside from the building of a few smal! 
shops of light materials, construction ac- 
tivities are still confined to repairing 
houses, offices, and warehouses. 

Owing to wholeale destruction of sa 
mills, lumber—in a land nearly tv 
thirds forested—is extremely scarce ai 
expensive, while costs of other constr 
tion materials are proportionately hi 
Both skilled and unskilled workmen 
paid several times prewar wages, 
many, nevertheless, have struck for s 
stantial increases. 
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While it is expected that transporta- 
tion facilities will improve in 1946 and 
the supply of sawn lumber be substan- 
tially increased, it appears probable that 
building costs will continue very high, 
and that no real construction program 
can get under way much before the be- 
ginning of 1947. 


Railways Partially Restored 


Shortage of transportation and com- 
munication facilities was perhaps the 
chief impediment to resumption of com- 
mercial and industrial activities through- 
out 1945. At the end of the year the 
north line of the Manila Railroad Co. 
was operated by the Army to San Fer- 
nando, La Union Province, and the 
southern line from Manila only to Los 
Banos. Service beyond that point was 
later augmented by the use of 80 trucks. 
Restoration of the southern line to its 
terminus at Legaspi would be highly de- 
sirable for procurement of copra in this 
rich coconut area, but some time may 
be required before the line can be put 
in operation, owing to lack of funds and 
equipment for bridge building, relaying 
of rails, and thé like. 

The northern line has been operated 
mainly for passengers, as the twe prin- 
cipal products of central Luzon, sugar 
and rice, are not available for shipment 


Manila civilians, long starved under Japanese domination, are shown lined up in front of a 
theater on Rizal Avenue in Manila, to apply for and receive a rice ration from a Philippine 
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in any appreciable quantity. Some im- 
ported goods have been carried to Prov- 
inces in central Luzon. 

Return of the Manila Railroad Co. to 
civilian control has been delayed, owing 
to insufficient funds in the hands of the 
company and to strike threats. Al- 
though the Philippine Congress appro- 
priated 20,000,000 pesos to be loaned to 
the company, only a very small portion 
had been made available up to the close 
of 1945. 

Of the Philippine Railway Co.’s two 
lines in the Visayan Islands—one on 
Panay and the other on Cebu—the Panay 
line has been restored and reportedly is 
operating profitably, owing to the short- 
age of motor transportation on the island. 
The Cebu line, however, has not been 
put into service. 

The well-developed Philippine high- 
way system suffered severely from the 
ravages of modern war. Roadbeds were 
badly damaged, and in many cases de- 
struction of bridges too long for replace- 
ment with wooden spans left highways 
closed. As late as March 15, 1946, com- 
plete data on destroyed bridges had not 
been assembled, but the condition of 
highways was reported as generally bad. 

At the close of 1945 there were 9,760 
motor vehicles—including 6,499 trucks, 
3,117 passenger cars, and 144 motorcy- 
cles—registered in Manila. Additionally, 


m, 
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Civilian Affairs Unit. Crowds of women and children are lined up around the block. 








Signal Corps photo 
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2,521 vehicles, chiefly trucks, were reg- 
istered in the Provinces. Imports of cars 
and trucks during the year were negli- 
gible. Possibly 50 used cars were brought 
in by individuals, and about the same 
number of new 114-ton trucks were im- 
ported. Somewhat less than 1,000 used 
trucks were made available by the Army, 
and the other motor registrations repre- 
sented vehicles imported in 1941 or ear- 
lier, which escaped confiscation or de- 
struction during the war. There was a 
severe shortage of repair facilities, and 
this continued into 1946, with little prom- 
ise of relief in the near future. 


Interisland Shipping Shortage 


The shortage of interisland shipping 
was an even more serious impediment to 
the rehabilitation of Philippine economy 
than the meager land transportation fa- 
cilities. Sea lanes are the main arteries 
of transportation, but throughout 1945 
many of the principal trade centers were 
without regularly scheduled shipping. 
The first commercial ship left Manila for 
Iloilo in June 1945, and by the end of 
the year 27 boats were in operation in 
interisland trade and 25 others were ex- 
pected to be put into service at an early 
date. Throughout 1945 there was a great 
need for small boats for lighter, and 
feeder services, the lack of such facilities 
seriously handicapping the collection of 
copra and abaca for export. 

The Far Eastern Air Transport, Inc., 
successor to the prewar Iloilo-Negros Air 
Express, started service in November be- 
tween Manila and points south. By the 
end of the year its fleet had increased to 
15 planes, with services extended to cities 
in Mindanao. Planes were purchased 
during the year by the Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc., and flights were begun in 
mid-February 1946. Of the 88 airfields 
in the Islands at that time, 32 were re- 
perted usable, including eight small 
strips. The remaining 56 fields were in 
need of extensive repairs. 

Postal services within Manila and be- 
tween Manila and other cities were slow 
and unsatisfactory throughout 1945, al- 
though the situation was relieved some- 
what in December when air-mail services 
to points in the southern islands became 
available. Commercial air mail between 
the Philippines and the United States 
also was resumed in December 1945. 

Telephone service in Manila was avail- 
able only to the Army and a few Govern- 
ment offices until nearly the end of 1945, 
when several private companies were able 
to obtain telephones. Beginning in Au- 
gust business telegrams between Manila 
and the Provinces were accepted, but the 
service was not entirely satisfactory. 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Swiss Tobacco Business— 
U.S. Sales May Increase 


RELATIVELY SMALL AMOUNT 
of tobacco is grown in Switzerland. 
Although a substantial increase in culti- 
vation occurred during the last three war 
years, at the close of 1944 production was 
estimated to cover only 14 percent of the 
national demand. Thus, the bulk of the 
country’s tobacco requirements must be 
imported, the United States being an im- 
portant source of leaf supply. 

For many years a substantial market 
for United States tobacco, Switzerland’s 
requirements for the commodity will be 
greatly accelerated in the immediate 
postwar years. As in most countries 
throughout the world, at the termination 
of the war Switzerland needed important 
amounts of leaf tobacco for immediate 
use and for replenishing inadequate 
stocks. In all likelihood, this increased 
demand will exist through 1947, or, pos- 
sibly, through 1948. 

Thére is small likelihood that’ the 
Swiss tobacco industry will ever become 
independent of imported leaf. The scar- 
city of arable land combined with a con- 
stant demand for food crops will keep 
the tobacco production of the country 
well below domestic needs. Moreover, 
adverse conditions arising from soil, cli- 


By Anna H. Carrot, Foodstuffs, 
Fats and Oils Division, Office of 
World Trade Promotion, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Based on For- 
eign-Service Reports 


mate, and topography limit the success- 
ful duplication of foreign types within 
Switzerland. 

The three principal tobacco-growing 
areas are in the Cantons of Tessin, Fri- 
bourg, and Vaud, with approximately 240 
to 245 hectares devoted to tobacco in each 
Canton. The Canton of Valais ranks 
fourth with 83 hectares, and another 120 
hectares are spread over many of the 
other Cantons, making a total of 940 
hectares under tobacco cultivation in 
1944, compared with 726 hectares in 1934. 

The extent of Switzerland’s tobacco 
area, the production, and the value of 
the crop, for seven recent years, are 
shown in table 1. 


Byproducts Significant 


An important byproduct of Switzer- 
land’s tobacco harvest is the oil extracted 
from tobacco seed. Growers are com- 
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pelled by legislation to allow 75 percent 
of their tobacco plants to go to seed, 
without topping them. 

The harvest of tobacco seed increased 
from almost 7,500 kilograms in 1941 to 
56,260 kilograms in 1942, which yielded 
18,312 kilograms of tobacco oil, for use as 
food or adapted to technical purposes, 
and about 32,000 kilograms of oil cake for 
fodder. In 1943, the production of to- 
bacco seed reached 110,000 kilograms, 
yielding 29,000 kilograms of oil and 66,400 
kilograms of oil cake. : 

The tobacco oil is mixed with other 
less expensive edible oils before it is sold 
to the public. A Government subsidy to 
producers is necessary to permit the re- 
tail sale of the mixed oil at the price fixed 
by law. 

Tobacco extract is another byproduct 
produced in Switzerland from certain 
grades of dark tobacco. 


TABLE 1.—Swiss Tobacco Acreage and Pro 
duction, 1938-44 











“ | p dionn| Crop value 
Year (heotares) | (quintals) | (1,000 Swiss 
ee tai _ francs) 
1938 ; | 734 | 12, 864 2, 024 
1939 | 784 13, 000 2, 022 
1940 699 | 12, 836 2, 381 
1941 } 669 | 12, 868 3, 12¢ 
1942 674 15, 996 | 4,925 
1943 | 940 1 20, 395 6, 200 
1944 | 2940 | 2 24, 000 | 27, 30 
1 Unofficial estimate. 
2 Official estimate. 
NOTE.—1 hectare=2.471 acres; 1 quintal=220.46 
pounds. 
Source: Schweizerische Tabak-Zeitung. 


Government Aid 


Prior to the war, the Swiss Governmen! 
encouraged the cultivation of tobacco i 
various ways. Research and exper! 
mentation aimed toward improveme! 
of quality were reported successfu 
Prewar estimates showed that the Swi 
cigarette industry consumed appro} 
mately 40 percent of the entire domes’ 
yield, the pipe-tobacco industry 50 p¢ 
cent, and the cigar industry 10 percen' 
Upon this basis a program, susceptible 
modification, was worked out. Recon 
mendations were made to growers for t 
cultivation of types best adapted to th: 
soil areas, and for a production prop< 
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ionate to the requirements of the various 
yranches of the Swiss manufacturing in- 
justry. 


Marketing and Prices 


Growers find no difficulty in marketing 
their tobacco. The average price per 100 
kilograms advanced from 186 francs in 
1940 to 243 francs in 1941, 270 francs in 
1942, and 304 francs in 1943. At the end 
of 1944, that year’s crop had not been 
sold but, according to official estimates, 
would average from 300 to 310 francs per 
quintal. Total income derived from the 
cultivation of tobacco in Switzerland 
represents 0.3 percent of total gross in- 
come obtained from agriculture. 


Leaf Stocks 


When the war began to interfere with 
tobacco arrivals, Swiss stocks of imported 
leaf were estimated at approximately a 
2 years’ supply. And no acute shortages 
threatened the manufacturing industry 
until the close of 1944. Prior to that 
time the country was able to import or 
draw from reserves sufficient quantities 
to keep supplied the rapidly growing 
domestic market for cigarettes. How- 
ever, certain leaf varieties were short, 
holdings of United States tobacco being 
quite inadequate, 

With receipts of most foreign leaf ap- 
preciably lessened, with the Balkans 
(important suppliers of tobacco) en- 
gulfed in the theater of war, and with 
transit facilities through France dis- 
rupted, a serious stock situation was 
reported imminent in Switzerland late 
in 1944. At that time, leaf reserves were 
estimated to last no longer than March 
1945. Additions to 1945 holdings through 
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Much feminine help is employed in Switzerland in the harvesting of the leaves for the drying 


process. 


larger entries of leaf during that year 
improved conditions. 


Holdings Pooled 


In 1938 Swiss tobacco manufacturers 
agreed to a system whereby the distribu- 
tion of imported leaf would be on a quota 
basis, thus preventing undue competition 
in the industry. At the close of 1944, 
when a serious leaf shortage was immi- 
nent, manufacturers pooled their re- 
maining holdings in an effort to prevent 
the laying off of workers, and to promote 
a condition that would affect all fac- 
tories in like manner when production 
should be drastically reduced. The cigar 
industry, which depends almost entirely 
on imported tobaccos, was especially ben- 
efited by the pooling arrangement. 


Purchases of Leaf From Abroad 


The Swiss tobacco industry is a sub- 
stantial consumer of leaf tobacco, the 
United States, Brazil, and the Balkans 
furnishing the bulk of the country’s im- 
ports. Of United States tobacco, flue- 
cured, burley, and Maryland are pre- 
ferred for cigarette manufacture; dark 
Virginia and dark-fired Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee for cigars, and burley and Mary- 
land varieties for pipe-smoking tobacco. 

As the war progressed, neither price 
nor quality conditioned the demand for 
imported tobaccos on the Swiss market. 


Lack of transportation was a major prob- 
lem. In 1941, however, a considerable 
volume of leaf arrived from the United 
States on Swiss-chartered ships. The 
greater part of tobacco stocks held up 
in Portuguese and Spanish ports report- 
edly reached Switzerland. 

By 1943, arrivals from some leading 
sources of supply had declined heavily, 
or ceased entirely, as a result of war con- 
ditions in certain areas. In the late sum- 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Egypt’s Sugar Industry— 


May Need Our M 


HE EGYPTIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY, 
a subsidized activity, succeeded 
throughout the war in making Egypt 
fortunately self-sufficient in a commodity 
of world scarcity, and even provided 
neighboring countries with small 
amounts of sugar. The industry also 
plays an important role in the country’s 
economy, for in addition to being a cash 
crop for farmers, sugar gives employ- 
ment to farm and factory workers. 
About 75 percent of the cane is used 
for sugar manufacture and the re- 
mainder is used for molasses, for chew- 
ing, and as the principal source of alco- 
hol. Even the foliage and the tops of 
the cane are utilized for fodder and fuel. 


Exclusive Rights 


Only one firm handles sugar in Egypt. 
This is the Société Générale des Sucreries 
et de la Raffinerie d’Egypte, which is re- 
ferred to in English throughout Egypt 
simply as “the Sugar Company.” The 
monopoly of the sugar industry was 
effected through an amalgamation in 
1897. Small French investors are said 
to own about two-thirds of the stock in 
the present company. 

When the Sugar Company was threat- 
ened by foreign competition in 1930, as 


' 
: 





Based on Report by H. D. Rostson, 
Second Secretary, and Other Re- 
ports From U.S. Legation at Cairo 


other countries were offering sugar at 
prices which were less than the cost of 
production in Egypt, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment agreed to levy an import duty 
and excise tax on sugar. The agreement 
gave the Sugar Company the exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell sugar in 
Egypt, and prices were established on 
cane and on refined sugar. As a result, 
the industry was protected, investors 
were assured profits, and the Egyptian 
Treasury received considerable revenue. 
The present Government contract will 
run until November 1, 1951. 

Each year the company makes acreage 
contracts with farmers, and the price to 
be paid for the cane is determined before 
planting. Yet, with the exception of the 
area surrounding one mill, the amount of 
land planted to sugarcane makes little 
difference, for processing capacity ex- 
ceeds the amount of cane produced and 
the company will buy all that can be 
delivered. The mill located in the best 
producing area, however, finds it neces- 
sary to control the amount planted. 


Loading sugarcane on donkey back, Egypt. 


achinery 


Factors Affecting Production 

From February to May is cane-planting 
season; harvesting begins in December 
and is usually completed by March. Dur- 
ing normal times farmers applied about 
440 pounds of sodium nitrate or its equiv- 
alent to each feddan (1.038 acres) of 
cane, but wartime shipping and supply 
conditions made it necessary for the 
Government to ration fertilizers to about 
330 pounds per feddan. The restrictions 
on fertilizers are reflected in the down- 
ward trend of average yields during late 
years, as shown in the table below giving 
the area under cane cultivation, total 
production, and average yield per feddan 
from 1930 to 1944: 


TARLE 1.—Sugarcane Production in Egypt 





Average vield 
per feddan 
(kantars 


Voar Area Production 
. (feddans)! | (metric tons) 


1930 53, 519 
1931 65, 298 
1932 70, 055 
1933 70, 799 
1934 60, 238 
1935 60, 282 
1936 64, 270 
1937 67, 783 
1938 68, 216 
1939 72, 363 
1940 76, 368 
1941 77, 598 
1942 87, 980 
1943 87, 329 
1944 95, 595 


1, 732, 019 719 
2, 130, 870 725 
263, 298 718 
306, 171 
133, 270 
092, 787 
130, 968 
386, 597 
304, 906 
470, 435 7 
517, 821 73 
369, 236 678 
405, 349 63 
189, 513 


NNNNNNNNNNNIotS 





Feddan =1.039 acres. 2 Kantar=99 pounds 


About three-quarters of the cane pro- 
duced is sold to the five factories owned 
by the Sugar Company. About 20 per- 
cent goes to rather small plants which 
manufacture the black sirup used as a 
spread for bread. As a group these plants 
produce fair quantities of the sirup which 
is marketed throughout Egypt and ex- 
oorted in small quantities to the Sudan. 
The chewing cane sold by the stick 
in markets, usually carried home (or 
consumption, accounts for the remaining 
5 percent of the cane produced. Part 0! 
it is sold by little shops that run a st 
of cane through a small hand press 2!14 
collect thé juice in a glass for the cus- 
tomer. 


Drama of Development 


Sugarcane culture was introduced 
Egypt by the Arabs in about 1492. 
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first Indian Creole cane was planted on 
he State domains of Upper Egypt, which 
yntinues to be the center of production. 
For 450 years, production of sugar from 
cane has been encouraged by Egypt’s 
successive rulers and governments. 

A number of cane varieties have re- 
placed each other during the centuries. 
After 1902, the “Beladi” of Java origin 
was supplanted by a type known as 
“P.O. J. 105” which proved over a period 
of years to be most suitable for local con- 
ditions and is reported to have increased 
the average yield of the country by 30 
percent. Another variety imported in 
1935, CO-281 (origin: India’s Combatore 
Experiment Station) grew very success- 
fully in Middle Egypt and fairly well 
further south. It is rapidly coming into 
prominence, and further increases in 
yields are anticipated when it is intro- 
duced throughout the country. 

The new variety is the result of re- 
search on cane selection initiated by the 
Director of the Plant Breeding Section 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. At vari- 
ous times the Sugar Company, too, has 
employed agricultural experts to carry on 
experiments and research in an effort to 
develop high-yielding varieties, to de- 
termine the best fertilizer for the various 
types of soil, and to conduct experiments 
in irrigation. 

First results from the introduction of 
sugar beets in Egypt in 1900 were en- 
couraging, but later attacks by the cotton 
leaf worm caused discontinuance of ex- 
periments in 1904. Sugar-beet seed was 
again imported in 1944, and the beets are 
being grown at the agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Officials state that sugar 
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Inside sugar factory at Nag-Hamadi. 


beets can be harvested during the off sea- 
son when the factories are not crushing 
cane. Two of Egypt’s sugar factories 
could probably. be converted to handle 
sugar beets with little difficulty if beet 
cultivation should be successful. 


Facts About the Factories 


Egypt’s first sugar factory was erected 
about 1848 in Upper Egypt by a French 
company, with all equipment and tech- 
nical personnel of either French or Bel- 
gian origin. The Egyptians later took 































Egyptian sugar factory. 





over control of the sugar industry, but 
the technical staff is still largely French. 
By 1870 there were 17 mills crushing 
sugarcane, but since 1903 the Sugar Com- 
pany has operated only five mills, that 
employ about 2,400 laborers during the 
crushing season. The location and ca- 
pacity of these mills are shown in the 
table below: 


TABLE 2.—Ddily Capacity of Cane-Crushing 
Factories 





Maximum : Number 
capacity Actual out 
Factory (metric _, netric wo ked 
tons wus 





Cheikh-Fadl 1, 500 1, 500 


A bou-K ourgas 4, 000 4 000 
Nag-Hamadi +, 500 ; O00 
Ermant 6, 000 
Kom-Ombo 4. 000 1. 5K ") 


§ TOO 65 











Until 1881, all Egyptian factories 
shipped their raw sugar to Marseille, 
France, for refining, but since that time 
the Sugar Company has operated a re- 
finery at Hawamdieh. It is located on 
the Egyptian State Railway adjacent to 
the river Nile about 16 miles south of 
Cairo and is thus provided with excellent 
shipping facilities. Although the refin- 
ery has a maximum daily capacity of 
1,000 metric tons, its actual daily output 
is estimated as 600 tons. About 3,500 
workers are employed throughout the 
year. Distilleries buy much of the mo- 
lasses produced at the refinery and from 
it Manufacture about 80 percent of the 
country’s alcohol. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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inancial Developments 
in Latin America, 1945 


PART I 


XCEPT FOR adherence to the two 
Bretton Woods organizations by 13 
of the 20 other American Republics and 
prospective adherence by the others, 
there were no really outstanding finan- 
cial changes during 1945. No shifts from 
budgetary deficits to surpluses, or vice 
versa, took place; no new adjustments on 
foreign debt default were effected, al- 
though two appeared to be quite proba- 
ble; no defaults occurred and none was 
likely; exchange controls continued in 
effect and, as in former years, some were 
extensively modified; gold and exchange 
holdings of most countries increased; 
and currency and credit showed further 
expansion. 

The following survey discusses some of 
the more important developments from 
the point of view of immediate interest to 
American businessmen. It does not 
represent a financial history of the year. 
That would be too academic for present 
purposes. 


Bretton Woods Agreements 


What may well prove to be the most 
important development, to foreign 
traders and financial interests, was the 
adherence to the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development Agreements 
in December 1945 by 13° of the Latin 
American countries represented at the 
Bretton Woods Conference in July 1944. 
Since that time Argentina, which was not 
represented at Bretton Woods, has taken 
steps to join both organizations. It is 
expected that all eventually will become 
members. 

As was to be expected, no major 
changes in the financial legislation or 
controls followed ratification of the 
Agreements. However, if the Agree- 
ments, especially that on the Monetary 
Fund, are to become fully effective sev- 


‘Brazil, Chile, Colombia (as to the Fund 
only), Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 


By Cuaries F. Carson, American 
Republics Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


eral far-reaching steps must be taken. 
These include: 

(1) The fixing of parities of currencies: 
Article XX, section 4 of the Monetary 
Fund Agreement provides that “when the 
Fund is of the opinion that it will shortly 
be in a position to begin exchange trans- 
actions, it shall so notify the members 
and shall request each member to com- 
municate within thirty days the par 
value of its currency based on the rates 
of exchange prevailing on the sixtieth 
day before the entry into force of this 
Agreement.” According to article IV, 
section 1, the parity shall be expressed in 
terms of gold or the United States dollar. 

Since the exchange rates of all except 
7 Latin American countries differ sub- 
stantially from their legal parities it will 
be necessary for 13 countries to fix pari- 
ties. This, however, should not occasion 
any disturbance, because changes have 
been only fractional since the basic date 
for determining parities. Moreover, gold 
and exchange holdings in most instances 
are valued at or near current exchange 
rates. After the parities have been fixed, 
however, the authority of members to 
alter the par of exchange, and hence ex- 
change rates, is limited. 

(2) Justify the necessity for continu- 
ing exchange restrictions in force: In ac- 
cordance with article IV, section 4, 
countries retaining exchange restrictions 
after 5 years from the commencement of 
operations of the Fund shall consult with 
the Fund as to their further retention. 
The Fund may, if it deems such action 
advisable, recommend the abolition of 
restrictions by any member. 

(3) Abolish multiple rates: Multiple 
rates are inconsistent with section 3 of 
article 4 of the Fund Agreement which 
provides that in the case of Spot ex- 
change transactions the maximum and 
minimum exchange rates may not vary 
from parity by more than 1 percent. In 
several countries, notably Argentina, 


Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 
there are two or more official buying 
rates and, in some, two or more official 
selling rates, between which buying and 
selling rates the spread is more than the 
minimum. 

Purposes of this variety of rates vary, 
including subsidization of particular 
products, providing revenue, and influ- 
encing the direction of trade. Obviously 
the sudden abandonment of the practice 
would have serious repercussions on the 
internal economy of the affected coun- 
try. It is expected therefore that the 
countries with multiple rate systems will 
proceed slowly in effecting changes, but 
that the tax systems and certain other 
aspects of the economies of those coun- 
tries will be modified extensively. 


Banking and Currency 


Major developments in these fields 
consisted of continued expansion of de- 
posits and currency in circulation and of 
reforms instituted or projected in several 
countries. 

Although loans and discounts contrib- 
uted substantially to the increases in 
means of payment, other important fac- 
tors were the direct issue of currency to 
finance Government operations, espe- 
cially by Brazil, and the great increase in 
gold and exchange holdings. Details of 
the latter are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. The increase in gold and ex- 
change holdings has also resulted in large 
increases in holdings of cash and in de- 


posits by the commercial banks with their 


respective central banks, thereby increas- 
ing the liquidity of the commercia! 
banks. Investments, on the other hand 
have played a relatively unimportan' 
role. Investing in Government securiti¢ 
is not as popular among Latin American 
banks as in the United States, and oth: 
types of securities suitable for bank i! 
vestments are not plentiful. 

Among the countries that adopted 
had under consideration importa! 
banking, currency, or credit legislati: 
during 1945 are Bolivia, Brazil, Chi 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatema! 
Mexico, and Nicaragua. 
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Bolivia 

Several important developments took 
place in Bolivia. Among them was the 
opening of a branch in La Paz by the 
Bank.of the Argentine Nation, an auton- 
omous institution of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. The Bank of the Argentine 
Nation is by far the largest and most 
important bank in Argentina, engaging 
in practically every type of banking oper- 
ation, except central banking. It has 
a capital of 175,030,000 Argentine pesos 
(about $43,750,000), total assets of 3,748,- 
000,000 pesos (about $937,500,000), or 36 
percent of total banking assets of Argen- 
tina, and total deposits of 3,290,000,000 
pesos (more than $800,000,000), or 38 
percent of total banking deposits of the 
country. According to the Bolivian de- 
cree authorizing the La Paz branch, the 
latter shall have an initial paid-in capi- 
tal of not less than 100,000,000 bolivianos 
(about $2,381,000), the largest capital of 
any bank in Bolivia, including the Banco 
Central de Bolivia. The La Paz branch 
of the Bank of the ‘Argentine Nation is 
authorized to carry on all types of oper- 
ations carried on by Bolivian commercial 
banks, as well as those of the Banco 
Agricola, a special agricultural credit 
bank established in 1942. This develop- 
ment may be the forerunner of further 
Argentine economic penetration of Bo- 
livia. Other moves in that direction in- 
clude loans by the Argentine Govern- 
ment for railway and petroleum develop- 
ment in Bolivia. 

Another important banking develop- 
ment was the reserving to itself by the 
Banco Central de Bolivia of the right to 
sell exchange to certain importers, and 
of the right to sell exchange for the im- 
portation of certain goods. The com- 
mercial banks are fearful that this will 
result in the loss of the accounts of the 
affected importers to the Central Bank, 
which also conducts a commercial bank- 
ing business. 

. In order to curb the expansion of bank 

credit, a decree of January 30, 1945, in- 
creased from 30 and 15 percent to 40 and 
20 percent, respectively, the reserves 
which commercial banks are required to 
maintain against their sight and time 
deposits. The decree also limited cur- 
rent account loans by banks to 60 per- 
cent of their effective capital and 
reserves. 

Under a‘decree of April 30, 1945, the 
Central Bank was authorized to extend 
ong-term credits against pledges of ma- 
hinery, tools, and other items which re- 
main in possession of the debtor. This 
tep was taken to promote the purchase 
f such material for the development of 
sriculture and industry. 

On December 20, 1945, a law providing 
or the reorganization of the Central 
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From Pan American Union 


National Mortgage Bank of Mendoza, Argentina. 


Bank was passed under which the bank 
is divided into two sections, a monetary 
(bank of issue) section, and a commer- 
cial and industrial section. Each section 
is independent, and the bank is declared 
to be completely. autonomous, subject 
only to the Organic Law and Statutes of 
the Central Bank and to the General 
Banking Law of the country. A signifi- 
cant provision of the law is the limitation 
placed on loans to the national and local 
governments and enterprises of those 
governments. Such loans are limited to 
the amount outstanding on the effective 
date of the law, January 1, 1946, except 
that advances of not more than 8 per- 
cent of anticipated budgetary receipts 
may be made for periods expiring not 
later than the end of the fiscal year in 
which the advances are made. 
Brazil 

The principal Brazilian developments 
were the attempts and failure of the 
Government to halt the expansion in cur- 
rency in circufation and bank deposits, 
and thereby curb the rise in prices that 
has been taking place for the past several 
years. From 6,600,000,000 cruzeiros at 
the end of 1941 currency rose to 8,400,- 
000,000 at the end of 1942, and 11,000,- 
000,000, 14,500,000,000, and 17,500,000,000 
at the end of 1943, 1944, and 1945, re- 
spectively. Bank deposits rose from 16,- 
500,000,000 cruzeiros at the end of 1941 
to 44,800,000,000 at the end of Septem- 
ber 1945, and loans by banks from 15,- 
900,000,000 to 42,700,000,000 cruzeiros 
during the same period. 

Decree-law No. 7293 of February 2, 
1945, established the Control Office of 
Currency and Credit and vested in it 
authority to regulate commercial bank 
operations. In order to curb credit ex- 


pansion, and the consequent increase in 
currency in circulation, the Control Office 
issued several instructions intended to 
limit bank loans. These included the 
institution of required reserves by com- 
mercial banks against their sight depos- 
its, and the fixing at 8 percent and sub- 
sequent reduction to 6 percent of such 
reserves; raising the rediscount rate from 
6 percent to 8 percent; the requirement 
that cash holdings by banks in excess of 
20 percent of their total deposits must 
be deposited with the Control Office; and 
the prohibition of interbank deposits. 
The prohibition of interbank rediscounts, 
imposed by decree-law No. 6634 of June 
27, 1944, remained in force throughout 
1945. 

These measures were effective in re- 
ducing the rate of expansion in bank de- 
posits and bank loans and in the amount 
of currency issues arising out of com- 
mercial bank operations. Thus, from 
the end of January to the end of Septem- 
ber 1945 bank deposits and loans in- 
creased by 945,000,000 and 321,000,000 
cruzeiros, respectively, as compared with 
increases of 9,381,000,000 and 12,776,- 
000,000 cruzerios during the year 1944. 
Total currency outstanding increased 
from 14,462,000,000 cruzeiros at the end 
of 1944 to 17,530,000,000 cruzeiros at the 
end of 1945, an increase of 3,068,000,000 
cruzeiros. Complete details on the issue 
of this additional currency are not avail- 
able, but on the basis of the operations of 
Carteira de Redescontos, the currency 
issuing agency, it appears that about 
2,900,000,000 cruzeiros were issued to fi- 
nance the Federal Government’s ex- 
penditures. This is a practice of long 
standing and is effected by the discount- 
ing of Treasury Bills by the Government 
with the Bank of Brazil, and the redis- 
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count by the Bank of Brazil of these bills 
with the Carteira de Redescontos, the 
latter delivering currency to the Bank. 

It may be concluded therefore that the 
efforts to curb expansion were successful 
in so far as deposits and loans were con- 
cerned, but that resort by the Govern- 
ment to the issue of currency to finance 
its own needs resulted in a substantial 
increase in currency outstanding. Prior 
to December these issues were mainly to 
finance war expenditures, but in Decem- 
ber about 619,000,000 cruzeiros were 
issued to finance ordinary budgetary 
expenditures. 

Another event of considerable signifi- 
cance in Brazil was the authorization by 
a decree of December 20, 1945, of the 
opening by the First National Bank of 
Boston of branches in Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Santos. This is the first new 
foreign bank to be established in Brazil 
in many years, and its admission is the 
most recent of several measures relaxing 
the provisions of article 145 of the Brazil- 
ian Constitution of November 10, 1937. 
According to that article “Banks of de- 
posit and insurance companies may only 
operate in Brazil if their shareholders 
are Brazilians. Banks of deposit and in- 
surance companies already authorized 
to operate in the country will be given a 
reasonable time in which to comply with 
the requirements of this Article.” A de- 
cree of April 9, 1941, fixed July 1, 1946, 
as the date by which banks must comply 
with this requirement. However, banks 
of the other American Republics were 
exempted by a decree of November 1, 
1941, Canadian banks by a decree of Sep- 
tember 2, 1942, the Bank of London and 
South America by a decree of June 24, 
1943, and three European banks by a de- 
cree of September 11, 1945. These and 
other measures including the admission 
of the First National Bank of Boston, 
coupled with various statements of 
officials are regarded as evidences of 
Brazil’s desire for foreign capital with 
which to develop the resources of the 
country. 


Chile 


Perhaps the most significant monetary 
and banking development in Chile in 
1945 was the failure and virtual abandon- 
ment of the Central Bank’s efforts to 
“sterilize,” through the sale of gold cer- 
tificates and dollar certificates of deposit, 
the increases in currency in circulation 
and in bank deposits arising out of the 
increase in gold and exchange holdings 
of the Central Bank. These efforts be- 
gan with the issuance of decree No. 1247 
of March 16, 1944, authorizing the Cen- 
tral Bank “to buy and sell gold certifi- 
cates directly or at public auction 
through the Santiago and Valparaiso 
Stock Exchanges.” In July 1944 the sale 
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of dollar certificates of deposit was au- 
thorized and in February 1945 the terms 
were liberalized. Both types of certifi- 
cates bore interest, were subject to re- 
demption at fixed dates in dollars, and 
entitled holders to preferential treatment 
in the granting of import licenses by the 
import-control authorities. 

Although no statement of the amounts 
of certificates the authorities hoped to 
sell was issued, it was evident that re- 
sults were disappointing. During 1945 
currency and deposits continued to ex- 
pand and sales of certificates were neg- 
ligible, especially in 1945. Thus at the 
end of 1944 the equivalent of $817,219 in 
gold certificates and $2,193,000 in certifi- 
cates of deposit were outstanding. Be- 
tween December 31, 1944, and the end of 
January 1946, the amount of gold certifi- 
cates declined by $317,353, largely be- 
cause of conversion into dollar certifi- 
cates of deposit, and dollar certificates of 
deposit rose by $359,942. Thus from the 
end of 1944 to the end of January 1946, 
the outstanding amount of certificates 
issued to sterilize funds rose by only 
$42,589. During approximately the same 
period the gold and exchange holdings of 
the Central Bank and the commercial 
banks rose by more than $9,000,000. 

Another important Chilean banking 
and credit development was the revision 
by law No. 8143 of August 8, 1945, of the 
organic law of the Caja de Credito 
Agrario (Agricultural Credit Institute). 
This law, in effect, greatly increased the 
lending power of the Caja, but restricted 
its activities to the financing of agricul- 
tural and livestock operations, improve- 
ments, and development. Loans for the 
purchase of real estate, the repayment of 
existing mortgages, and the payment of 
rent are specifically prohibited. 

Authority of the Caja to lend was 
increased by at least 600,000,000 pesos 
through authorizing it to borrow 40,000,- 
000 pesos per year for 10 years through 
the issue of mortgage bonds, and to bor- 
row 200,000,000 pesos from the Central 
Bank on unsecured l-year notes. The 
Caja’s lending power was further in- 
creased by relieving it of responsibility 
for 370,000,000 pesos in obligations to the 
Central Bank on which the Caja had paid 
interest at the rate of 1 percent since 
1943. The right to accept deposits and 
the Caja’s authority to borrow the 
equivalent of 500,000,000 pesos at home 
or abroad were reaffirmed, but the Gov- 
ernment’s guaranty was accorded to all 
the Caja’s obligations. This guaranty 
may encourage deposits with the Caja, 
thereby further increasing the funds at 
its disposal. 

The 600,000,000 pesos in loanable funds 
will enable the Caja to more than double 
its loans, the outstanding amount of 
which was 494,000,000 pesos on June 30, 
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1945. It is also a substantial sum as 
compared with the total loans of the 
four principal mortgage banks of the 
country, which amounted to 3,218,000,000 
pesos on June 30, 1945. 


Colombia 


The principal development in Colombia 
was the further relaxation of the anti- 
inflation measures instituted in 1943. By 
a decree of March 16, 1945, the percent- 
age of profits of business enterprises that 
must be invested in Bank of the Repub- 
lic certificates of deposit was reduced 
from 20 to 10 percent and the percentage 
of annual depreciation and legal reserve 
appropriations which must be invested 
in these certificates was reduced from 
50 to 25 percent. This relaxation was 
one of a series of similar moves that ’be- 
gan almost immediately after the inau- 
guration of control measures. Another 
development in the relaxation of con- 
trols was the abandonment of all price 
controls in August 1945. Toward the end 
of the year, however, concern became 
apparent over the resumption of the rise 
in prices.” 

Costa Rica 

A program to completely overhaul the 
financial machinery of Costa Rica was 
undertaken during the year. The most 
important part of the program, which 
deals with Government finance, has been 
adopted and will be discussed in the ap- 
propriate place. The monetary and 
banking reforms are still under consid- 
eration. 

The latter are embodied in two bills 
introduced in the Costa Rican Congress 
on October 16, 1945. One of these bills 
would constitute the Issue Department of 
the Banco Nacional as the Central Bank 
and broaden its powers in line with mod- 
ern central banking practices and the 
Bretton Woods Agreements. The lend- 
ing powers of the Department would be 
liberalized and it would be authorized to 
conduct open-market operations, issue 
monetary stabilization bonds, and en- 
gage in other activities for the purpose 
of controlling the volume of currency and 
credit. 

The other bill would modify the mone- 
tary system by authorizing the Directive 
Council of the Issue Department to {ix 
and regulate the ratio between gold aid 
the colon, Costa Rica’s monetary unit 
In essence this would mean a return to 
the gold standard for international pu'- 
poses but continuance of inconvertibili'y 
within the country. This step was s:id 
to have been made necessary by vil 'e 
of Costa Rica’s membership in the Int 
national Monetary Fund. 


2Price controls were reestablished by a 
cree of March 17, 1946. See ForEIGN C 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 20, 1946. 
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With the exception of the broadening 
if the powers of the Issue Department, 
he reform bills if enacted into law would 
10t effect fundamental changes. Their 
hief significance otherwise is that they 
would consolidate much legislation scat- 
tered through the existing Central Bank 
Law and the General Banking Law. 


Cuba 


The principal developments in Cuba 
vere the continued efforts of the Govern- 
ment to increase the use of the Cuban 
peso as the medium of exchange and the 
refusal of the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion establishing a Central Bank for the 
country. Central Bank proposals have 
been under consideration in Cuba for 
several years, and special sessions of more 
than one Congress have been called to 
consider them, but thus far no bill has 
passed either house of the Cuban Con- 
gress. 

Efforts to further the use of Cuban 
currency found expression in the with- 
drawal of United States currency from 
circulation and its replacement with 
Cuban currency, and the Government’s 
request that loans by banks to the sugar 
industry be expressed in Cuban currency 
whenever possible. Between November 
30, 1944, and the same date in 1945 a 
total of 76,658,000 pesos (1 peso=$1) in 
Cuban paper money was issued. The Cu- 
ban monetary system and the reserve re- 
quirements against Cuban money are 
such that the issuance of Cuban money 
results in the withdrawal of practically 
an equal amount of United States money. 
Cuban paper money outstanding on No- 
vember 30, 1945, amounted to 305,708.- 
912 pesos, and was backed by 1,240,712 
pesos in Cuban gold coins, 79,978,000 
pesos in 1-peso silver coins, $184,998,057 
in gold bullion, and $35,002,338 in United 
States currency. Changes in the backing 
since November 1944 were an increase of 
about $85,000,000 in gold holdings and a 
decrease of about $10,000,000 in United 
States currency holdings. 


Guatemala 


The banking and monetary legislation 
of Guatemala is now in process of ref- 
ormation. A Monetary Law was passed 
by Congress on November 29, 1945, a 
Central Bank Law was passed on Decem- 
ber 11, 1945, and a new General Banking 
Law is being formulated. 

The Monetary Law fixes the gold con- 
tent of the quetzal at the exact equiva- 
lent of that of the United States dollar. 
The quetzal was adopted as the unit of 
Currency in 1926 with a gold content 
equal to that of the dollar, and although 
ils equivalent was not reduced in 1933 
when the dollar was devalued, the ex- 
cNange rate of the quetzal has remained 
et $1 since 1926. The parity of the cur- 
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rency may be modified by Congress, upon 
the request of the Monetary Board, (a) 
to conform with international monetary 
stabilization treaties entered into by the 
Republic; (b) to counteract the harmful 
effects of fluctuations in prices in gold of 
Guatemala’s principal products: and (c) 
to correct disequilibria in the balance of 
payments growing out of disparities be- 
tween internal and external prices and 
costs of production. It may also be 
altered by the President of the Republic 
upon the request of the Monetary Board 
in order to conform with international 
monetary agreements. 

Although the Monetary Law does not 
impose formal control over transactions 
in foreign exchange, it centralizes pur- 
chases and sales of gold and exchange in 
the Central Bank and commercial banks; 
authorizes the Monetary. Board to fix 
exchange rates, which shall not differ 
from parity by more than 1 percent and 
shall include bankers’ commissions, fees, 
and the like, but not expenses; charges 
the Central Bank with responsibility for 
providing commercial banks with all the 
exchange necessary for meeting the de- 
mands of their clients; and authorizes 
the Monetary Board to restrict transac- 
tions in exchange in certain eventualities. 
These are (1) an international monetary 
agreement, (2) a decline in the gold and 
exchange holdings to less than 40 per- 
cent of the average annual sales of ex- 
change during the preceding 3 years, or 
(3) a drop in such holdings by 25 per- 
cent within a period of 12 months, pro- 
vided the decline is not attributable to 
seasonal or other factors of short dura- 
tion. 
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From Pan American Union 
Stock Exchange in business district of Santiago, Chile. 


Control over capital movements may 
also be imposed in case such movements 
threaten inflation or deflation and may 
be independent of control over other 
types of transactions in exchange. In all 
cases, however, the controls are to be 
removed upon the disappearance of the 
causes of the imposition of such controls. 

The Central Bank Law, as passed on 
December 11, 1945, provides for the es- 
tablishment of an entirely new institu- 
tion, the Banco de Guatemala, to act as 
the Central Bank of the country. In 
contrast with the former, the Banco 
Central de Guatemala, which operated as 
a mixed commercial and central bank, 
the new bank is to operate exclusively 
as a central bank. It is charged with 
responsibility for adapting the means of 
payment and the credit policy to the 
legitimate needs of the country and to 
the development of productive resources; 
for forestalling inflationary and defla- 
tionary conditions; and for maintaining 
the stability of the quetzal in terms of 
foreign currencies. 

For the latter purposes, the new Cen- 
tral Bank has extensive powers. Thus, 
through its Monetary Board it may exer- 
cise control over transactions in foreign 
exchange, and is required to fix the re- 
serves which commercial banks must 
maintain against their deposits in na- 
tional currency. These required re- 
serves may not be less than 10 percent 
nor more than 50 percent, except that 
they may be fixed at up to 100 percent 
against deposits in excess of those in 
existence on the effective date of the law. 
The Central Bank may authorize com- 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Most 
of these trade opportunities have been 
reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, or through the Department’s 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 


sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (it is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 
Aerial Cableway: 41. 
Air-Conditioning Equipment: 37. 
Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 7, 
12, 22, 45. 
Bristles: 31. 
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Turkish Delegation Will Buy Rail and Sea Equipment 


A delegation of officials of the Turkish State Railways and the Turkish 
State Seaways will soon visit this country for the purpose of buying equipment 
to re-equip and enlarge the transportation facilities of Turkey. 

The buying mission is headed by Fuat Zencirkiran, Director of State Rail- 
ways. Accompanying him are eight other officials, including both railway 
and naval engineers and maintenance and account chiefs. 

According to advice from the American Counselor for Economic Affairs in 
Ankara, the delegation is authorized to spend $4,000,000 on railway rolling 
stock; $2,000,000 on railway maintenance equipment, and $4,000,000 on ships 
and accessory equipment for the Turkish State Seaways. 

A summary of the requirements for the railway system are as follows: 


1, Locomotives, cars (passenger, freight, postal) and vehicles (busses, trucks, trailers, 


2. Equipment for building and operating locomotive repair shops, car repair shops, 
bus and truck repair shops, garages for trucks and busses, locomotive and car running 


3. Railway factory works for constructing locomotives, cars, road cylinders and 


4. Rails, turnouts, and other construction materials. 
5. Communication installations and safety devices for a signalling system. 


Requirements for the Turkish State Seaways are summarized below: 


1. Passenger ships of varying types, some calling for cargo space. 

2. Cargo ships with accommodations for passengers. 

3. Ferryboats, salvage boat, bucket dredger, motor barge, and tankers. 
4. Cranes, coal loader, and machine tools of all kinds for shipyards. 


Interested American firms can obtain more complete details of these re- 
quirements from the Commercial Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25,D.C. The delegation’s address, while in this country, 
will be c/o Turkish Commercial Counselor, New York City. 

















Chemicals: 15, 21. 

Clothing: 10, 11, 13, 19, 50. 

Construction Materials: 10. 

Cosmetics: 18, 57. 

Electrical Appliances: 13. 

Fish Technology: 11. 

Flowers: 53. 

Foodstuffs: 34, 36, 43. 

Furniture: 22. 

Furs: 46. 

General Merchandise: 20, 23. 

Hardware: 7, 57. 

Household Appliances and Furnishings: 10, 
11, 12, 15, 22, 37, 56. 

Industrial Equipment: 35, 44. 

Instruments: 47. 

Jewelry: 11. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 10, 22, 56. 

Machinery: 2, 5, 6, 18, 15, 16, 24, 33, 38, 
42, 49, 54, 55. 

Marble and Marble Products: 29. 

Minerals: 32. 

Mining: 8. 

Motors: 37. 

Musical instruments: 37. 

Novelties: 19. 

Paper and Paper Products: 1. 

Pharmaceuticals: 18. 

Photographic Supplies: 51, 52. 

Plants and Seeds: 30, 34, 36. 

Printing Equipment and Supplies: 1. 

Radios: 11, 37. 

Razors: 48. 

Rubber Goods: 18. 

Sanitary Equipment: 39. 

Ski Blanks: 58. 

Sporting Goods: 9. 

Textiles: 3, 4, 10, 11, 18, 14, 19, 22, 24, 28 

Timber: 27. 

Tools: 35, 40, 49. 

Toys: 9, 19, 23. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Henry Glaser, representing 
Colorprint Pty., Ltd., 171 Kerr Street, Fitzroy, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in paper, 
cardboard, and printing equipment. He is 
scheduled to arrive during April, via New 
York, N. Y. Length of visit: 3 or 4 months 
U. S. address: c/o Bolton & Mitchell, Inc., 
79 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, N. Y.; Nashua, N. H.; Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, and 
San Francisco. 

2. Australia—Hilel Korman, representin; 
Centenary Woollen Mills, Pty., Ltd., Mel 
bourne, is interested in purchasing spinning 
weaving, winding, and cutting machinery, a: 
well as a finishing plant for all types 0/ 
hosiery and textiles. He is scheduled to ar 
rive during April, via New York. Length o! 
visit: 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Nation: 
City Bank, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C 
Philadelphia,.San Francisco, Los Angeles, a! 
Chicago. 

3. Australia—Richard Webster, represent 
ing Yarra Falls, Ltd., 452 Johnson Street, A! 
botsford, Victoria, is interested in worste 
suitings and dress materials. He is schec 
uled to arrive the end of April, via Los Ap 
geles. Length of visit: 5 months. U. S. ac 
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dress: c/o Tennant Sons & Co., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Itinerary: Los An- 
geles and New York City. 

4. Bolivia—Rico and Fred Antaki, repre- 
senting Isaac Antaki e Hijos, Casilla 200 
#166 Jordan, Cochabamba, are interested in 
purchasing textiles. They are scheduled to 
arrive in May for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o M. Libell, Inc., 401 Broadway, 
New York City. Messrs. Antaki will be ac- 
companied by Julio Vargas Perez. 

5. Brazil—Joaquim Monteiro Correa of 
Fabrica de Pennas de Aco “Brasil,” Ltda., 
Perreira Nunes 410-A Aldeia Campista, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in purchasing auwto- 
matic plastic pressing machine; automatic 
steel pen point stamping machine; and tin- 
plate painting and drying machine. Sched- 
uled to arrive: March 22, via Miami. Length 
of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Brazil- 
ian Consulate, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Brazil—Victor Felix Deeke, representing 
Cia. Fabrica de Papel Itajai, Blumenau- 
Itajai, Santa Catarina, is interested in 
purchasing machinery and equipment for 
manufacturing cellulose paper. Scheduled 











Dutch Polytechnical School 


Needs Equipment, 
Material 


During the German occupation 
of Holland, great damage was suf- 
fered by the Stichting Polytech- 
nische School, 116a Haagweg, 
Rijswijk. Furthermore, the school 
was stripped of its samples and 
tools, as well as machinery, all of 
which were exported to Germany. 

According to officials at The 
Hague, the following are now 
needed to reinstate the teaching 
facilities of this school: 

Electric cables. 

Electric motors. 

Electric measuring instruments. 

Electrotechnical insulation mate- 
rial. 

High-tension insulators. 

Gas and water meters. 

Gasoline and Diesel engines. 

Machine tools. 

Pumps. 

Machines for the mining industry 
(drilling tools, drilling and dig- 
ging equipment, etc.). 

Manufactures in the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Metallurgical apparatus for tests 
and experiments. 


American manufacturers who 
are willing to contribute models 
and materials to this school as a 
part of their trade-promotion pro- 
gram are requested to get in touch 
with Ph. J. Gomperts, Secretary of 
The Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 30, N. Y. 
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hotel construction and equipment. 


tions from American suppliers. 


in the latter. 
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American Equipment Sought by Three Mexican Hotels 


American suppliers of modern hotel equipment and building materials will 
be interested in the recent announcement that plans are well along to build 


According to the American Consul General in Monterrey, the project calls 
for a building on the corner of Hidalgo and Galeana Streets. It will be from 
10 to 13 stories high, with 250 rooms or more, and equipped with air condi- 
tioning, the newest type of plumbing, and the like. 

Insofar as possible, the steel and cement will be purchased from local Mexi- 
can factories. This supply, however, is not expected to be sufficient to meet 
full requirements, and it is hoped that the remainder can be purchased in the 
United States. In addition, the major part of the plumbing, furniture, and 
general hotel equipment will have to come from this country. 

Plans for construction have progressed to the point where permits are being 
obtained. As soon as such preliminary details are in order and the necessary 
materials and supplies are made available, actual work will proceed. 

The owners of the proposed hotel are the family of Espiridion Canavati, who 
operates Fabrica de Camisas Manchester, S. A., Apartado Postal 93, Hidalgo 
Oriente 224 to.228, Monterrey. A new World Trade Directory report is now 
being prepared on this businessman. 

Mr. Canavati and his architect, Arturo Gonzalez, Jr., Zaragoza Sur 824, 
Monterrey, plan visiting the United States in the near future to study modern 


In the meantime, the architect will be glad to receive catalogs and sugges- 


Hotel furnishings and equipment are also urgently needed for two existing 
Monterrey hotels—the Gran Hotel Ancira and the El Paso Autel. Alterations 
are now being made to provide 30 additional rooms in the former hotel and 20 


According to advice from the American Consul General, the managers of 
these hotels are in the market for furniture, rugs, bedspreads, sheets, pillow- 
cases, towels, electrical fittings, and plumbing fixtures. 

We are advised also that the owners will buy used, rebuilt, or Government- 
surplus goods if these are most readily available. They estimate the value 
of their requirements at perhaps 60,000 pesos. 

The Gran Hotel Ancira, Hidalgo and Escibedo Streets, has 150 rooms at 
present, a few of which are air-conditioned. It is owned by Jose Torrellar- 
dona and managed by Angel Cueva, Sr. 
El Paso Autel on Zaragoza Street, which is managed by his son, Angel Cueva, 
Jr. World Trade Directory reports are being prepared on both these hotels. 

American suppliers interested in following up this trade lead should write 
to the hotel managers mentioned above, accompanying their offers with 
descriptive matter on their merchandise. 


The latter also owns the 18-room 

















to arrive: March 22, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Lyddon & 
Co., America Inc., 51 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

7. Brazil—Rudolf Demuth, Rua Vigario 
Jose Ignacio 153, Porto Alegre, is interested in 
automotive parts and accessories, and gen- 
eral hardware. Scheduled to arrive: April 
21, via Miami. Inasmuch as the length of 
his visit is indefinite, it is suggested that in- 
terested firms contact Mr. Demuth at his ad- 
dress in Porto Alegre. Itinerary: New York 
City, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Newark. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Chile—Reinaldo Bonn Picardi, Assistant 
Manager, Cia. de Consumidores de Gas de 
Santiago, Santo Domingo 1061, Santiago, is 
interested in contacting engineers and man- 
agers of gas manufacturing plants for the 
purpose of obtaining technical information 
on coal-unloading plants, mining, and con- 


sumers’ gas manufacture. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about April 7, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Welling- 
ton Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth 
Street, or Chilean Consulate, 61 Broadway, 
in New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

9. Colombia—Mar Eidelman — Almacen 
Alcyon, Carrera 8, No. 15-81, Bogota, is in- 
terested in bicycles and tricycles; toys; sport- 
ing goods. Scheduled to arrive: April 15, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. 
address: “% Timothy G. Arenson, 3746 Maple 
Avenue, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, Akron, Toledo. 

10. Costa Rica—Donald J. Murphy, repre- 
senting Mid-America Trading Co., Calles 1/3, 
Avenida 5, Apartado 1227, San Jose, is inter- 
ested in representations for leather and 
leather goods; piece goods; blankets; under- 
wear; women’s hosiery; raincoats; neckties; 
buttons; dishes; china and glass ware; sta- 
tionery; and building materials. He is now 
in the United States for an indefinite stay. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


Releases made last week by the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
Department of State, included sales in 
Egypt, Baghdad, and France. In Europe, 
the story was announced of how Ameri- 
can aircraft which once assisted in the 
liberation of Europe are now being used 
to bind together these free nations by 
common lines of communications. 

Surplus Army trucks recently sold in 
Lebanon make the newest link in a chain 
of “one-thing-led-to-another” sales to a 
Beirut firm. El Hoss Brothers & Co., 
Beirut, last October paid $66,000 in dol- 
lars for three surplus U. S. Army air- 
craft which they used to start the Middle 
East Airlines in Syria and Lebanon, a 
feeder line to main transcontinental 
flights. 

In January, El Hoss Bros. & Co. came 
back to FLC to buy a surplus electrolytic 
oxygen plant—$60,000, in dollars—in 
order to make their own oxygen for the 
tubes required in the operation of their 
air line. Then they paid FLC $2,119 (in 
Egyptian pounds) for surplus packing 
materials, nuts, bolts, and washers, with 
which to crate the oxygen plant for ship- 
ment to Beirut. 

After operating the plant awhile, the 
company found the output of oxygen ex- 
ceeding their own needs. They decided 
to establish an oxygen-manufacturing 
business which they will conduct in addi- 
tion to their air line. For this they 
needed trucks. Latest reports from the 
Africa-Middle East Field Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, just 
received in Washington, lists the follow- 
ing sale: “Sold to El Hoss Brothers & Co., 
Beirut, 15 2-ton trucks, $28,360 (in 
Egyptian pounds) for oxygen-manufac- 
turing business.” 

The movable property of a 30-bed hos- 
pital at Tripoli, Libya, has been purchased 
for $14,681.82 in dollars by the Middle 
East Union of Seventh Day Adventists for 
the use of an establishment which it 
maintains in Baghdad, capital of Iraq. 
The sale was effected by Fred W. Ramsey, 
FLC Central Field Commissioner in Cairo, 
who operates throughout the Africa- 
Middle East Area. 

Enough tires to keep more than 20,000 
trucks, trailers, bulldozers, motorcycles, 
bicycles, and warehouse scooters rolling 
in Europe are among the items offered 
in a selective list of surplus U. S. war 
stocks issued by the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner. 


The list of short-supply items in wide 
demand in Europe included 94,000 tires 
of all types, solid and pneumatic, offered 
at prices varying from 50 cents each for 
small solid tires to $207 for giant bull- 
dozer tires. A small lot of bicycle tires 
were listed at $3.15 each, standard auto- 
mobile tires at $6.00, and truck tires at 
around $12. All classed as ‘‘used, good,” 
the tires are located in depots at Metz, 
Bazancourt, Paris, Marseilles, and at La 
Louviere, Belgium. 

Offered on the same list were 3,000 
jeeps in good condition at $788 each, 
1,300 trucks at $1,944 without winch and 
$2,488 with winch, a small lot of 1-ton 
trailers ranging from $142 to $214, and 
15,000 tubes appraised at $132,210. 

Each week American planes rise from 
a former Luftwaffe air base in Germany 
bound for European countries which to- 
day are buying surplus Army ships to 
reestablish the continent’s air network. 
Altogether, 11 European nations have 
paid the FLC $2,144,000 for 180 surplus 
transports, liaison ships, spare parts and 
engines. Sales still are mounting as 
rapidly as planes can be declared sur- 
plus by the Air Forces, serviced, and 
flown to the buyers. 

The Hanau Air Depot, at Hanau, Ger- 
many, now the central collecting point 
for surplus aircraft in Europe, is one of 
the important sales centers of the Euro- 
pean headquarters of the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner and 
as such has taken on the aspect of a 
twentieth-century frontier trading post. 
Manned by Air Forces personnel of the 
45th Air Depot, plus units of the Polish 
Army under U. S. command, German 
prisoners, and civilian technicians, the 
field is the scene of sales conferences in 
a dozen languages, long-distance phone 
calls to Oslo, Brussels, Copenhagen, and 
Zurich, and daily arrivals and departures 
of official buying missions. 

High-speed, long-distance negotia- 
tions are the rule at Hanau. One 
Swedish buyer looking for three C-47’s 
arrived at the field, got specifications and 
prices of available ships, and put through 
a phone call to Stockholm. His conver- 
sation was recorded at the other end of 
the wire, transmitted to the Ministry of 
Supply, and brought a cable _ reply 
authorizing purchase the next day. 

The most readily salable type of Army 
aircraft is the C-47 transport, of which 
67 have been sold to date for a total of 


$1,600,000. These twin-engine ships, 
which figured as troop carriers in air- 
borne operations during the war, are 
readily convertible to commercial pas- 
senger and freight service, with a ca- 
pacity of 21 passengers or 6 tons of cargo. 

Sales seldom follow a routine pattern. 
Representatives of the Netherlands 


Army arrived at Hanau recently to place 


an order for a C—47 for the personal use 
of Queen Wilhelmina on a projected 
good-will tour of the Scandinavian na- 
tions. For Her Majesty, the ship was 
fitted out with upholstered seats which 
formerly graced the interior of an Ad- 
miral’s plane. 

At the present time there are more 
than 200 airplanes on the field at Hanau, 
of which about half have been declared 
surplus by Air Forces headquarters. Al- 
together, OFLC has nearly 900 noncom- 
bat aircraft in its surplus stock pile, 
including several hundred light liaison- 
type planes collected at Coppengen, 
Germany. Declared cost of these ships 
to the Government amounts to nearly 
$27,000,000. Aircraft parts worth over 
$20,000,000 have now been declared sur- 
plus. 

Pricing of surplus aircraft is sealed to 
a standard established by OFLC based 
on original cost to the Government, less 
depreciation, and including improve- 
ments and modifications made on the 
ships. According to this scale a service- 
able C-47, which originally cost an aver- 
age of $127,000, is priced from $20,000 to 
$25,000, but may with various modifica- 
tions run as high as $40,000. 

To determine its condition for pricing 
purposes, each ship arrives at Hanau 
with complete records dating from the 
time it left the assembly line. Modifica- 
tions ordered by the Army during and 
after construction are listed, and th« 
record shows all maintenance work that 
has been done, the number of hours o! 
each engine, and the history of eac! 
propeller. Even the flight reports fille« 
out by the pilot are included. Fron 
these papers OFLC can tell prospectiv: 
buyers even what type of first aid a plan: 
contains and whether it has the latest 
model door release. 

Chief of the aircraft disposal branc! 
for OFLC is Col. Melvin A. Hall, of Wash 
ington, D. C., former Ninth Air Forc 
staff officer. Headquarters for sale 
negotiations at Hanau is a small roo! 
in the officers’ quarters at the field wit! 
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four cots, a table, and chairs, where 
OFLC representatives Gilbert Settle, of 
Methuen, Mass., and Walter M. Lorentz, 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., “put up” foreign 
buyers dispatched to them from the Field 
Commissioner’s office in Paris. 

Settle and Lorenz, both former Lock- 
heed engineers who have been overseas 
since 1942 as Air Forces technical repre- 
sentatives, have become experts in sur- 
mounting language barriers. 

“When it comes to explaining the dif- 
ference between a fixed tail wheel and 
a swivel type in Polish,” they say, “we 
either draw a picture or haul the buyer 
out on the field and show him. That’s 
why we have to do our selling on the 
spot here.” 

Aircraft has always played an impor- 
tant part in war and in peace. In the 
Philippines, the war found commercial 
aviation still in its infancy. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Philippines 
had only two commercial air lines, both 
private concerns operating under Gov- 
ernment franchise. A few other business 
organizations owned a number of planes, 
but they were used solely for private 
flying. 

Of the commercial air-line companies, 
the TIloilo-Negros Air Express. Co. 
(INAEC) operated a number of air routes 
covering the islands of Luzon and the 
Visayas. The other, the Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc., was a smaller company oper- 
ating a few air routes in the other sec- 
tions of the island. 

With return of peace, the rehabilita- 
tion of commercial aviation was imme- 
diately undertaken. The Far Eastern 
Air Transport, Inc. (FEATI) as the for- 
mer INAEC is now called, purchased from 
the aircraft division of the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commission 18 type C-47 cargo- 
passenger planes and 16 type C-47A 
cargo-passenger planes, to be used for 
passenger and cargo transportation, as 
well as several liaison and training planes 
for use in their school of aeronautics. 


-FEATI also purchased several engine and 


spare-parts projects for use in “ground 
school” instructions. 

In a short time, the Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc., also opened up air routes 
to Tacloban, Cebu, Legaspi, Baguio, 
Aparri, and Tuguegarao, with 2 type 
C-47 cargo-passenger planes and 16 type 
C-47TA cargo-passenger planes. pur- 


’ chased from the aircraft division of FLC. 


Today, both of these air lines are doing 
a tremendous business, and there exists 
a backlog of freight and cargo traffic 
that may take months to clear. The two 
1ir lines are at present negotiating with 
FLC for the purchase of more and larger 
ype of aircraft for oversea air routes to 
the Asiatic mainland. 

The future of air transportation 
hroughout the Philippines is regarded 
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as almost “unlimited.” Ravaged by the 
war, many of the densely populated is- 
lands have been left with literally no 
interisland transportation of any kind, 
and it sometimes takes Weeks before a 
ship ever reaches some of the distant 
points. Then, too, the Philippines are 
so located as to be considered the “cross- 
roads of the Orient,’ where air travel 
between the East and West must utilize 
the islands as a refueling and junction 
terminal. 

To help in general the rehabilitation of 
transportation in the Philippines, in 
particular that of commercial aviation, 
the aircraft division of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commission opened its Ma- 
nila office on November 1, 1945. It oper- 
ated under the direction of Eric Bradley, 
former Colonel in the USAAF, and was 
very successful in sales of Air Corps ma- 
terial. To date, it has sold a total of 79 
aircraft, consisting mostly of C-47’s, 
C-—46’s, C-56’s, and C-64’s, for a total 
purchase price of more than $1,500,000. 
Besides this, about 15,500 cable-type 
parachutes, each consisting of approxi- 
mately 40 yards of cloth, have been dis- 
posed of. These items have been pur- 
chased by the two Philippine air-line 
companies, a number of private individ- 
uals, the Netherlands Indies govern- 
ment, and various Australian air lines. 

At present, the aircraft division of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commission is un- 
der the direction of Lt. Comdr. Alfred 
Magaletta, USNR, a former airport op- 
erator and commercial pilot. 





Quality Livestock for 
Bolivia’s “Altiplano” 


The Bolivian Government is conduct- 
ing a project to develop quality livestock 
and agricultural products suitable for 
the Altiplano region. The Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation, in charge of the 
project, has acquired ‘Finca Belen, a 
tract of about 37,000 acres, located near 
Achacachi, for use in animal husbandry 
and agricultural experiments. 

The main purpose of the operation is 
to produce livestock for use in the Alti- 
plano stock-raising industry. The farm 
is stocked with 1,000 sheep, 84 cattle, and 
100 hogs, all of the native type. These 
will be used in a cross-breeding program. 
Registered purebred sheep, cattle, and 
swine will be imported and crossed with 
the native Bolivian Altiplano variety. 
Some of the imported varieties will be 
kept uncrossed in a parallel breeding 
program. 

By placing these different species in 
identical environments and by giving 
them identical feed, the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation will be able to de- 
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termine which breed or breeds are most 
productive and best suited for use by 
stock breeders in that locality. 

When the best breeds have been devel- 
oped the full stock-breeding potentiali- 
ties of the Finca Belen will be exerted 
toward the production of as many indi- 
vidual animals (of the breed and type 
concerned) as possible. These animals 
will be sold to stock breeders throughout 
the Altiplano region to serve as basic 
herds or to improve herds. By this pro- 
cedure it is left that the best possible 
breeds may be raised in the Bolivian 
Altiplano within a few years. 

All of the imported breeding sheep will 
be obtained from the Peruvian Altiplano, 
where characteristics necessary for pro- 
fitable wool and meat production in that 
type of climate have been developed to a 
high level by experimentation and co- 
operative breeding control. Corriedale 
and Australian Merinos were the two 
breeds chosen because of the advantages 
they enjoyed over the other breeds tried 
in Peru. Some 5,000 sheep of the two 
varieties will be brought to the farm. 

Development of the breeds of cattle 
for the Bolivian Altiplano will not be in- 
itiated for at least a year, because of the 
necessity of planting pastures, construct- 
ing buildings, silos, and the like, neces- 
sary for stock feeding and care. The 
cattle, Brown Swiss, Ayreshire, and Hol- 
stein, will be ordered from the United 
States. The concern in regard to proper 
feeding and housing arises from the fact 
that these cattle will be imported from 
a relatively low altitude and must there- 
fore have the best of care and nutrition 
immediately upon arriving in the high 
altitude of the Altiplano. 

The hog-breeding phase of the pro- 
gram likewise must await the building of 
adequate feeding and housing facilities, 
since the swine will also be imported 
from the United States. Present plans 
call for the purchasing of purebred Po- 
land China, Duroc Jersey, and Hamp- 
shire specimens from the best American 
hog farms. 





British Exports of Books 
Encouraged 


British book publishers are encouraged 
to export as high a proportion of their 
general quotas as possible, and additional 
paper has been made available for over- 
sea distribution of periodicals, according 
to a foreign trade journal. 

No definite quantity of books or peri- 
odicals is allocated to particular coun- 
tries, as transportation difficulties and 
shortage of supplies still limit export 
yolume. 
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Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension of Commercial Agreement 
for the Exchange of Goods Between Bel- 
gium and France.—The Franco-Belgian 
Mixed Commission established by the 
agreement of March 20, 1945, has ex- 
tended for 3 months (until June 30, 
1946) the commercial agreement be- 
tween France and the Belgian-Luxem- 
burg Economic Union signed on October 
25, 1945, according to information for- 
warded from Paris on April 2, 1946. 

Lists of commodities to be exchanged 
between the two countries are included 
in the agreement. The amounts con- 
stitute an increase from the quantities 
provided for in the original agreement. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 


ber 10, 1945, page 24, Belgium, Tariffs and 
Trade Controls. ] 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene, Ordinary Gasoline, and 
Aviation Gasoline: Import-Duty Exemp- 
tion Continued.—Kerosene, ordinary 
gasoline, and aviation gasoline entering 
Bolivia are to continue to be exempt 
from payment of customs duty and in- 
ternal taxes until June 30, 1946, by 
Supreme decree No. 432 of January 15, 
1946, published in the Boletin Comer- 
cial of February 15, 1946. 

[For previous announcement of the decree 


providing for such exemption, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.] 


Brazil 


Late Airgram From U/S. 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 


Business conditions in general con- 
tinued good through the first half of 
April, with little alteration from previ- 
ous months. In most sections of the 
country collections were good, and the 
credit situation was normal. In Minas 
Gerais bank credits were reported as 
continuing. tight. On April 11 the press 
published the essence of a new decree- 
law regulating the distribution of profits, 
altering the excess-profits tax, and freez- 
ing a percentage of excess profits. Once 
the excess is established, 20 percent 
thereof will be paid as additional income 


tax, 30 percent shall be retained as un- 
distributed income by the business organ- 
ization, and 50 percent must be deposited 
in the Bank of Brazil, where it will be 
frozen for 2 years, or may be converted 
into equipment certificates in accordance 
with existing legislation. This measure 
is intended to provide revenue to reduce 
the budgetary deficit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to serve as a brake on in- 
flation. A Central Price Commission 
also was created, and prices of essential 
commodities were frozen at their Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, level. 

The labor situation was quiet during 
recent weeks. On March 15 a decree- 
law was promulgated which prohibits 
strkes in essential industries (public 
utilities and other basic activites), and 
provides that, in all industries, disputes 
must be submitted for conciliation in the 
labor courts. Strikes in nonessential in- 











The Cover Picture 





In the Philippines 


The scene portrayed in our 
cover picture this week is in Ma- 
nila, last year, just after the de- 
struction - wreaking Japanese 
forces had finally been forced out 
of the capital city of the Philip- 
pines. The Filipino workers here 
seen were striving to make the 
streets passable and reasonably 
presentable—but the problem of 
the shattered buildings, like that 
of the gravely impaired economy, 
gave rise to relatively long-term 
quandaries. Our first feature ar- 
ticle this week discusses the major 
aspects of the Philippine economy 
in the “liberation year.” The 
above picture, taken by the Signal 
Corps, was courteously furnished 
to us by public-relations authori- 
ties in the Pentagon. 























dustries are permitted if either party 
does not abide by the decision of the 
court. 

Port congestion at Santos is slightly 
improved but remains unsolved. The 
dock company granted employees on a 
monthly basis a 54-percent increase, ef- 
fective April 1. The Minister of Trans- 
portation stated that all measures are 
being taken to relieve the situation, but 
that in the last analysis conditions can 
be normalized only when new port equip- 
ment is received. Such equipment is al- 
ready on order and a loan equivalent to 
US$750,000 was recently obtained by the 
dock company to finance purchases. A 
French ship unloaded Santos cargo con- 
sisting of 1,745 cases, mostly champagne, 
at Rio de Janeiro on April 2. If other 
vessels follow suit, it could readily create 
a similar congested situation at the port 
of Rio and will overburden overland and 
coastwise transportation. 

After having been stagnant for some 
weeks, Brazilian port coffee markets re- 
gained strength promptly upon the an- 
nouncement, on March 19, that the 
3-cent import subsidy would be extended 
for additional imports up to June 30, 
covering a maximum of 7,500,000 bags. 
Under the renewed subsidy, Santos sales 
to the United States market passed the 
million-bag mark on April 8. Quotations 
in Santos on the futures contract for 
middistant months have moved up from 
59 to 61 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms since 
the subsidy was renewed. A Federal de- 
cree published on March 16 stipulates 
June 30-as extinction date for the Na- 
tional Coffee Department. Certain as- 
sociations of coffee planters in Sao Paulo, 
which took a leading part in prevailing 
upon the Federal Government to liqui- 
date the D. N. C., are now advocating 
return of coffee-market control to an 
Interstate Council which will be pledged 
to support an aggressive campaign fo! 
a higher level of stored-coffee financing 
also for a more remunerative sellin: 
level. 

Sao Paulo cotton quotations continue 
their phenomenal rise during the pas 
few weeks, reaching a high of 122 cru 
zeiros per arroba of 15 kilograms fo 
Type 5 middling fiber on the April 1! 
spot market. Weather conditions ha\ 
been favorable in the past 2 weeks fo 
the Sao Paulo crop, but best estimat« 
of yield for the season still range aroun 
300,000 metric tons. Rice is available fo 
export from last year’s crop in centr: 
Brazil but may not move in consequen¢ 
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of the disparity between offering prices 


and the government-to-government 
agreement price. New-crop rice pros- 
pects are still good. New-crop corn will 
begin moving into Sao Paulo markets in 
May; the present estimate of the export- 
able surplus from Sao Paulo is 1,000,000 
bags of 60 kilograms if inland transporta- 
tion and ocean shipping are available. 

A wheat commission has been created 
to deal with the country’s critical short- 
ages in this commodity. A 30-percent 
mixture of corn meal has been author- 
ized for bakeries in Rio de Janeiro, and 
mixed bread is also appearing in Sao 
Paulo. The flour extraction rate from 
imported wheat was fixed at 80 percent. 
The local press finds hope for increased 
supplies of Argentine wheat from the 
recent official visit of the Argentine Min- 
ister of Agriculture to Rio de Janeiro, but 
the outlook for bread supplies during 
the next few months is not promising. 
About 6,000 metric tons of wheat arrived 
at Recife in March, which should some- 
what relieve the situation in the district 
served by the Recife flour mill. 

The export monopoly of the Baia 
Cocoa Institute will terminate with the 
1946-47 crop year beginning May 1, un- 
der a resolution approved by the Presi- 
dent on March 28 which revoked the 
orders of May 19 and December 11, 1943, 
creating this monopoly. It is still un- 
certain whether only cocoa cooperatives 
will be allowed to export or whether 
private companies will share in so-called 
free trade privileges. 

The meat situation in central Brazil 
was aggravated in recent weeks by a dis- 
pute over prices between cattle raisers 
and packing plants. All exports of cattle 
and beef were suspended for an in- 
definite period, and the Federal Govern- 
ment fixed the price at 62 cruzeiros per 
arroba of 15 kilograms, cold-dressed- 
weight basis—which, packing plants 
maintain, will force them to operate at 
a loss. 

A completely modern fruit cold- 
storage plant was inaugurated as part of 
the Rio de Janeiro dock equipment on 
April 10. The new plant can handle 
35,000 boxes of fruit per day to or from 
steamers. The estimated handling ca- 
pacity is 1,000,000 boxes per month. It 
will be used for imports of apples, pears, 
and other nontropical fruits and exports 
of oranges. Cold-storage and conveyor 
equipment is all of American manufac- 
ture. 

Reports from Natal, Rio Grande do 
Norte, are that efforts to provide a suit- 

ible hotel there have been intensified 
since Panair do Brazil determined upon 
tecife as a terminal for its airplane serv- 
ce to Europe. By providing a suitable 
1otel it is hoped that other international 
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Keeping Books of Account 
in China 

There appears to be no require- 
ment that foreign firms or per- 
sons who are doing business in 
China shall keep their account 
books in the Chinese language, ac- 
cording to the Direct Tax Bureau, 
Ministry of Finance, and other re- 
liable Chinese sources. 

The Examination Yuan has in- 
formed the American Embassy at 
Chungking that there are no Chi- 
nese laws in respect of accounting 
which relate to “foreign private 
firms or resident aliens.” The 
“Accountancy Law,” promulgated 
as revised on August 20, 1938, is 
more properly entitled “Govern- 
ment Accountancy Law,” since it is 
concerned exclusively with “the 
planning of the systems of ac- 
counting and the administration of 
accounting affairs of the several 
grades of the Government of the 
Republic of China and their sub- 
sidiary organs” (art. 1). 

Furthermore, the seven laws 
and regulations, passed in the 
1930’s, concerning chartered ac- 
countants, their examination, dis- 
cipline, and allied topics, apply, it 
is stated, only to Chinese citizens. 























air services will continue to use Natal as 
a terminal. 

The Prefecture of the Federal District 
called for bids, to be accepted up to April 
17, on 60 complete busses with a mini- 
mum capacity of 60 passengers, with at 
least 35 seated. The terms of the call 
for bids precluded the possibility of non- 
represented automotive manufacturers 
competing, as technical assistance and 
availability of parts were part of the 
requirement. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Portland and Roman Cements: Duty- 
Free Importation Extended to June 30, 
1946.—The suspension of import duties 
and customs taxes on portland and 
Roman cements was extended to June 
30, 1946, according to Brazilian decree- 
law No. 9109 of April 3, 1946. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb. 
ruary 12, June 10, and September 23, 1944, 
and January 27 and July 7, 1945, and March 
2, 1946, for notices of previous suspensions 
of duty on cement.] 

Port Tax Established.—A special tax 
of 0.005 cruzeiro (about $0.00025 in U. S. 
currency) per kilogram of merchandise 
moved is authorized to be applied in Bra- 
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zilian ports, according to decree-law No. 
8311 of December 6, 1945. 

The proceeds of this tax are to be used 
for the improvement and reequipment 
of the organized ports in Brazil. The 
tax is collected in each port only after 
special authorization from the Ministry 
of Transportation and Public Works. 
Although the decree-law does not indi- 
cate who will pay the tax, it is expected 
that the burden of payment will fall 
upon the importers and exporters. 

The port of Santos has authorized the 
collection of this tax, effective as of 
January 25, 1946. 

New Decree-Law Governing the Phar- 
maceutical Industry in Brazil—New 
regulations governing the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry in Brazil, drawn up by the 
National Department of Education and 
Health, were established by decree-law 
No. 20,397 of January 14, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 19. 

These new regulations supersede or- 
dinance No. 133 of August 17, 1944, which 
was issued by the Director of the Na- 
tional Department of Health (see an- 
nouncement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 11, 1944). 

Basically, the new regulation is the 
same as ordinance No. 133, but it con- 
tains various modifications and addi- 
tions. Whereas the previous order was 
an internal regulation of the Health De- 
partment based on various laws, the 
new decree is in itself a Federal law 
which specifies fines and penalties for 
violations of its articles. 

The Pharmaceutical Regulations for 
Brazil circular is being revised to incor- 
porate the changes included in the new 
regulations and when completed will be 
published in the Industrial Reference 
Service of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


British West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Air-Transport Oper- 
ations.—Improvements were made in the 
services of air lines operating through 
the British West Indies during the past 
year. Because of increases in equip- 
ment, Pan American Airways ended the 
year without any backlog of traffic. This 
line reports that in 1945, 5,537 passengers 
embarked at Kingston, Jamaica, for all 
destinations, as compared with 4,422 in 
1944. The total weight of incoming ex- 
press in 1945 was 41,969 kilograms and 
of outgoing express 29,046 kilograms. A 
total of 2,346 PAA planes called there 
during the year compared with only 673 
in 1944. Larger planes (48-passenger) 
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will be used in the future on this route. 
Fare reductions were effected on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

The services of the Royal Dutch Air- 
lines (KLM) also improved, and the line 
now operates daily in each direction be- 
tween Curacao and Miami via Jamaica 
and Aruba, connecting at Curacao with 
other branches of the system. 

The British West Indian Airways, Ltd., 
whose headquarters are in Trinidad, 
have not yet established services to Brit- 
ish Honduras, but have made several 
trips in recent months. Transportation 
to Trinidad, St. Kitts, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Grenada, Barbados, and British Guiana 
is provided weekly. 

It is reported that two United States 
air lines and one Canadian line are inter- 
ested in establishing flights to or through 
Jamaica. 

A 10-year plan of development for 
Jamaica provides for a capital expendi- 
ture of £40,000 in the first year, mainly 
for construction of a terminal building 
at Palisades. The plan also provides for 
£10,000 for miscellaneous improvements 
in the second year, and £5,000 each in 
the third and fourth years. Improve- 
ment of the runways will be required in 
1946 to accommodate the heavier planes 
which will be used. The Public Works 
Department is in charge of airport 
works. All three air lines use the same 
airport and terminal-building facilities 
which were opened for commercial traf- 
fic for the first time in November 1944. 

The 10-year plan also calls for ex- 
penditure of £120,710 in the first year on 
the Montego Bay airport. Montego Bay 
is a small town with a seaside resort. It 
is hoped that the expenditure on the 
airport will stimulate tourist traffic from 
abroad, but the amount may be scaled 
down. The airfield at present can ac- 
commodate only very small planes and 
has no facilities. 


Canada 


Late Airgram From U. $. 
Embassy, at Ottawa 


Food relief for oversea countries and 
housing for the Canadian population 
were the economic problems dominating 
public interest and official attention dur- 
ing March. A nine-point program to 
stimulate food production generally, but 
particularly to make available larger sup- 
plies of wheat for export, was announced 
by the Government. It was followed by 
an announcement that farmers might 
take payment at any time in 1946, 1947, or 
1948, for wheat delivered immediately, 
this latter measure having been designed 
to draw wheat out of farm storage by 
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“First Mediterranean Fair” 


A sample fair, to be known as 
the “First Mediterranean Fair,” 
is to be initiated in Palermo, Italy, 
this year, to run from June 5 to 
June 20. As the first of its kind 
in the locality, this fair will be 
modest in size, housed in tempo- 
rary pavilions, and probably en- 
joy only Italian participation, al- 
though foreigners are invited to 
show samples. 

The project is being undertaken 
with the hope of making it an 
annual event, with permanent 
buildings and participation by 
foreign countries, since Palermo 
seems a logical location for a sam- 
ple fair which should attract not 
only exhibitors from the Mediter- 
ranean countries but from others 
interested in trade with the sur- 
rounding area. 

Any interested firm should ad- 
dress Commendatore Emanuele 
Maiolino, President, Prima Fiera 
Mediterranea, Piazza Generale 
Cascino, Palermo, Italy. 























providing relief from current income- 
tax liability. 

With demobilization of the armed 
forces at its height, the housing shortage 
may have reached a peak during the 
month. Various measures, including the 
setting up of priorities for building ma- 
terials for veterans’ housing, were taken 
to alleviate the situation. While build- 
ing-material shortages will probably 
continue for some time, it is expected 
that the position will ease progressively 
in view of the measures now taken and 
the advance in the building season. The 
large expansion in industrial building has 
been a complication. Referring to this, 
the Minister of Reconstruction has ex- 
pressed concern that it might outstrip the 
available supplies of labor and materials. 
There has been an incipient boom stimu- 
lated by heavy demand for civilian sup- 
plies both for domestic sale and for ex- 
port and by the substantial funds avail- 
able. 

Further progress was made during the 
month in the relaxation of wartime con- 
trols. At the end of the month the lift- 
ing of all coal controls except prices and 
certain administrative requirements was 
announced following the lifting of similar 
controls in the United States. Effective 
April 1, a further series of price increases 
was announced including a rise of 4 cents 
a pound on creamery butter for the pur- 
pose of stimulating production; in- 
creases in various types of bedding as a 
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result of higher textile prices; an in- 
crease in mill and wholesale prices in 
lumber (although as yet no change in 
lumber retail prices) ; higher steel prices 
which will shortly be reflected in various 
consumer-goods prices; and higher prices 
for pork products. The termination of 
practically all wartime controls was 
recommended by the annual meeting of 
the Progressive Conservative Party (the 
official Opposition) at its annual conven- 
tion on March 29. Earlier in the month 
export controls had been relaxed by re- 
moving export-permit requirements for 
all commodities except those specifically 
listed, when exported to a long list of 
additional countries. 

The labor-management situation re- 
mained relatively quiet during the month 
but with increasing indications of wide- 
spread demands being made shortly for 
higher wages in a number of basic in- 
dustries. The farm-labor situation re- 
mained difficult, and special emergency 
measures were taken or were under con- 
sideration to help alleviate this difficulty. 

Shortly after the reopening of Parlia- 
ment the Minister of Finance presented 
the estimates (appropriations) for the 
fiscal year beginning April 1 with pros- 
pects that the budget would not be pre- 
sented until after the reconvening of the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference toward 
the end of April. The total asked for. 
approximately $2,769,000,000 (Cana- 
dian), is about half the peak of wartime 
expenditure but about five times the im- 
mediate prewar average. The proposed 
$1,250,000,.000 (Candian) loan to the 
United Kingdom, recently concluded and 
now awaiting Canadian parliamentary 
approval, is not included. The drop of 
$1,881,000,000 from the 1945-46 estimates 
reflects the decline in war expenditure 
Normal expenditure is about $207,963,- 
000 higher than last year, partly in con- 
sequence of social projects, primaril) 
the family welfare allowances scheme 
which it is now estimated will requir: 
$250,000,000. Demobilization and allied 
expenses are at about their peak cur- 
rently, and a substantial decrease i 
anticipated. 

Estimates for the various Provinc« 
have also now been presented in the Pro 
vincial legislatures, and a number sho' 
substantial increases, several being at a 
all-time high. This reflects, partly, en 
larged public-works programs—partic! 
larly road building. 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE F< 
1945 


Late in 1945, estimates of national i! 
come and expenditure for Cana 
through 1944 were published by the D 
minion Bureau of Statistics. In the r‘ 
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cent annual report of the Bank of Cana- 
da, the Bureau’s preliminary estimates 
for 1945 are given as follows: 


TABLE 1.—National Production 


[Billions of Canadian dollars] 





Item 1938 | 1941 | 1944 11945 


Salaries, wages and other labor 

income 2.4;3.5) 5.1 
Military pay and allowances 4/11 ] 
Investment income (before cor- 


porate taxes) é- 7) 2.6) 16 1.6 
Net income of individual enter- / 
prisers SLI LO £8 
Net national production at 
factor cost 3.9 |6.6|9.9] 9.7 
Indirect taxes ee tee 1.0 
Net national production at 
market prices 4.5 | 7.7 {11.0 | 10.7 
Depreciation ‘ : (Slew hae Rs 
Gross national production 
at market prices 5.0 | 8.4 {11.8 | 11.4 





! Preliminary. 


TABLE 2.—National Expenditure 


{Billions of Canadian dollars] 





Item 1938 | 1941 | 1944 1945! 


Net exports of goods and services 

directly or indirectly financed 

by Government___- 9113 
Other Government expenditures 

on goods and services 911.7141 | 
Other net exports of goods and 


services —.3|\—.3 | —.4 
Gross private investment in 
Canada (including investment 
inventories) _.- say 33 5 8 
Personal expenditure on con- 
sumers’ goods and services 3.7 | 5.0] 6.2 6.5 
Gross national expenditure_| 5.0 | 8.4 |11.8 | 11.4 





1 Preliminary. 


Referring to the fact that the esti- 
mated gross national production de- 
clined slightly during the year as com- 
pared with 1944, while the estimated 
expenditure on consumer goods and 
services increased to a new: high, the 
governor of the Bank of Canada noted 
the influence of Government outlay, 
“which represented the main driving 
force behind the very high level of ac- 


tivity attained during the war period. 


Among other things, he said: ‘“‘At pres- 
ent (i. e., February 8) Government out- 
lays are still comparatively high. Time 
is required for demobilization and large 
payments of war-service gratuities and 
reestablishment credits are in process of 
being made. Moreover, our exports, 
which reached unprecedented volume 


‘under Mutual Aid, are being maintained 


at a high level in part by Government 
loans to assist Allied countries to re- 
build their damaged economies and to 
secure necessary foodstuffs. There is 
the further factor that civilian expendi- 
ture may tend to increase at first more 
rapidly than supplies can accommodate 
because of the considerable accumula- 
tion of demand for goods which were 
scarce or unobtainable during the war— 
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a demand backed by large individual 
holdings of cash and other liquid assets.”’ 


PROGRESS OF RECONVERSION SATISFACTORY 


Speaking in the House of Commons 
on March 20 of the general progress of 
reconversion, the Minister of Recon- 
struction also referred to the backlog of 
civilian demand as an important factor 
influencing industrial programs. He 
said that a survey of plants previously 
engaged in war production indicated, as 
of March 1, that slightly more than one- 
half of those faced with a reconversion 
problem had completed the process. Of 
the remainder, 50 percent expected to 
complete it in 6 months and 75 percent 
by the end of the year. 

Apart from work related to reconver- 
sion, about 45 percent of the plants had 
completed or were undertaking moderni- 
zation or expansion programs. Employ- 
ment returns had been encouraging. 
Although 1,839,000 persons had derived 
their income directly from war expendi- 
ture at the height of the war effort 
(1,055,000 in war industry and 784,000 in 
the armed forces), approximately 800,- 
000 had found employment or had vol- 
untarily withdrawn themselves from the 
labor market since VE-day. In January 
and February—months in which there is 
normally a seasonal contraction in em- 
ployment in Canada—there had been 
some increase in the number of unplaced 
applicants reported by employment of- 
fices (to 283,000 at the end of the latter 











Moscow’s Television Center 
Is Active Again 


Moscow Television Center, closed 
during the war, resumed opera- 
tions on December 15, 1945, and 
for the time being will broadcast 
twice a week, according to a Soviet 
press report. The first broadcast 
included an orchestral selection, a 
scene from an opera, a Singer, a 
ballet number, and scenes from 
a play. 

The main television studio is a 
specially constructed soundproof 
chamber with a wooden ceiling 
suspended by powerful springs 
from a concrete frame. One of 
the double walls is faced with cop- 
per sheets. This studio has power- 
ful lights and floodlights, as well 
as an air-conditioning system 
which changes the air about 30 
times an hour. 

Several models of portable and 
console television sets will be built 
by Moscow and Leningrad plants. 
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month), but there had been a decline in 
March which he interpreted to mean 
that the most difficult period of the year 
had been passed with fewer unemployed 
than had been anticipated. The maxi- 
mum civilian working force in the Do- 
minion, as expanded by wartime demand, 
is estimated to have been about 4,300,000. 


ImMporTs HIGH; Exports DOWN SHARPLY 
From 1945 


The influence of civilian demand re- 
ferred to in the foregoing statements is 
corroborated in the foreign trade by 
a sustained high level of imports in the 
first 2 months of this year, the $257,306,- 
000 (Canadian currency) being somewhat 
above the corresponding returns for 1945 
although lower than the peak of the 
wartime import in 1944. Exports for the 
2 months, however, were sharply lower 
($342,233,000), cumulatively 27 percent 
below the 1945 trade, notwithstanding 
increases to Latin America and some Eu- 
ropean countries formerly shut off as war 
theaters. The index of industrial activ- 
ity maintained by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce stood at 148 in February and 
149 in January, as compared with 216 
and 219 in like months of 1945. It is 
based on 1937 activity as 100. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects 
Specified Types of Machine Tools—A 
Canadian customs ruling effective April 
24, 1946, declares specified types of ma- 
chine tools to be of a class or kind made 
in Canada, according to Canadian cus- 
toms memorandum series D, No. 51 (MCR 
70) of April 3. 

Consequently, on April 24 certain ma- 
chine tools will become subject to duty 
at the higher tax rate of 25 percent ad 
valorem (instead of the current rate of 
10 percent) when imported into Canada 
from the United States. The tools are 
Nos. 1, 14, and 2 plain horizontal knee- 
type milling machines, and No. 2 uni- 
versal horizontal knee-type milling ma- 


—." 


Late Airgram From 
U.S. Embassy at Santiago 


The end of March brought a seasonal 
post-holiday resumption of business in 
practically all lines. The manufacturing 
trend in metallurgical and sugar indus- 
tries was downward, largely by reason of 
shortages of raw materials, while an up- 
ward trend was seen in the manufacture 
of textiles, shoes, cotton piece goods, 
yarns, and cereals. The price situation 
was generally firm, with some tendency 
toward lower prices of locally manufac- 
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Dutch “Building Plan 1946” Requires 234,000,000-Guilder 
Import 


Out of a total expenditure of 790,000,000 guilders which the Netherlands 
Commission for Rehabilitatiton and Reconstruction plans to invest in its 
“Building Plan 1946,” 234,000,000 must be set aside for the acquisition of 
foreign exchange needed for the purchase of foreign machinery and products 
essential to the building program, says a statement just released by the 
Netherlands Information Bureau. 

The damage caused by the war and the German occupation to private 
homes, farms, and industrial and commercial buildings in the Netherlands— 
if calculated at 1939 prices—amounts to 1,000,000,000 guilders, which is some 
2,500,000,000 guilders at present prices of materials and labor. To this must 
be added the damage caused to public works which has now been ascertained 
as amounting to 1,250,000,000 guilders at prevailing prices. Repairs and re- 
placement of this tremendous material loss demanded a carefully adjusted 
rebuilding program, which is to be extended over a 10-year period. 

“Building Plan 1946” calls for the construction of 12,500 new homes, of 
which 10,000 will be completed before the end of the year. Distributed over 
Holland’s 11 Provinces, the housing allotments are: Gelderland, 1,000; North 
Holland, 1,750 (including 500 in Amsterdam) ; South Holland, 4,550 (includ- 
ing 1,000 for The Hague and 2,500 for Rotterdam); North Brabant, 1,500 
(including 600 for Eindhoven); Limburg, 1,350; Groningen, 400; Friesland, 
450; Drente, 250; Overijsel, 700; Utrecht, 150; and Zeeland, 600. The total 
cost of the home-building project will be 500,000,000 guilders. 

In addition, an amount of 290,000,000 guilders will be divided among the 
various public-works departments, for repairs and reconstruction of public 
buildings, roads, utilities, and railways, the Netherlands Information Bureau 
adds. 

The total available number of workers in the building trades has reportedly 
shrunk—as a result of deaths and lack of training facilities during the occu- 
pation—from 163,000 in 1939 to 130,500. Despite this shortage of manpower, 
however, the hiring of engineers, contractors, technicians, and labor will be 
on a voluntary basis; there will be no question of compulsion or regimenta- 
tion. It is estimated that some 25 percent of the workers must be temporarily 
lodged in the districts where they are put to work—involving the construction 
of temporary housing or barracks. Another 25 percent will have to make 
fairly long daily round trips from their home towns to their places of work. 











tured items such as cosmetics and some 








renewed their collective-bargaining 


wearing apparel. Prices of luxury items 
showed a pronounced upward trend. 

Difficulties continued in obtaining 
both deliveries of American products and 
the dollar exchange to cover such im- 
ports. Increased complaints of import- 
ers regarding activities of the Govern- 
ment’s exchange-control agency were 
aimed particularly at the lack of pub- 
licity concerning exchange-control rules 
and regulations, which are (assertedly) 
frequently changed without notice. 
North American exporters have been 
warned to proceed with the greatest 
caution in making shipments to Chile so 
long as the increasingly stringent dollar- 
exchange situation exists. 

Recent labor disputes include the coal 
strike in early March which was termi- 
nated in 2 days by the Government’s 
threat to take strong measures against 
the union because of the illegal nature 
of the strike. Unions at Potrerillos Mine 


agreements at the end of March by direct 
negotiations with the company, and 
moderate wage increases were granted. 
Negotiations are now in progress for re- 
newal of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments at Chuquicamata. 

Plans were discussed relative to the 
treatment of ores and concentrates pro- 
duced by small miners at the Potrerillos 
plant. Expectations were voiced also 
that Chile may reenter the world silver 
market as a substantial producer. 

The Finance Ministry has requested 
the Chilean exchange-control agency to 
conform to Chile’s international commit- 
ments in the authorization of the pur- 
chase of dollars at the official rate of 31 
pesos to the dollar. For certain capital 
transfers and remittances of profits, ex- 
change control had been requiring dollar 
purchases through Argentine pesos (“na- 
cionales”}—which resulted in a sur- 
charge for dollars because of the con- 
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trolled peso-nacional exchange rate. 
Government revenue derived during 1945 
from the special copper tax amounted 
to $13,400,000 (U. S. currency), of which 
75 percent is earmarked for public works. 

Principals of an American engineering 
firm recently conferred in Santiago with 
officials of the Fomento Corporation 
concerning the future development and 
financing of Chile’s newly found petro- 
leum resources. A second test well in 
the discovery field is expected to reach 
oil sands in about 6 weeks. 

The season’s wheat crop was provi- 
sionally estimated at from 5 to 10 per- 
cent below the second estimate of 8 806,- 
485 metric quintals (1 quintal=101.46 
pounds) —due to abnormally wet, cloudy 
weather. The wheat situation was tight 
near the end of 1945, and recourse to 
limited imports was considered possible. 
Because the oat crop was 22 percent be- 
low last year’s crop, exports may be 
prohibited. 

First official estimates place 1945-46 
production of sunflower seeds at 40 per- 
cent below last year; beans, 22 percent 
higher; lentils, 30 percent higher; peas, 
11 percent higher; chickpeas, 36 percent 
higher; and potatoes, 42 percent higher. 
The over-all deciduous-fruit crop is ex- 
pected to be considerably above last 
year’s, while apple production may be 
slightly lower. About 99,000 boxes of 
apples will be exported to Europe this 
year in addition to important shipments 
to the United States and other Western 
Hemisphere countries. 

Local industry is still seriously ham- 
pered by a shortage of raw materials. 
The Minister of Economy and Commerce 
has directed the Fomento Corporation to 
study the best means of supplying in- 
dustry with imported raw materials in 
short supply, especially tin plate, nail 
wire, rayon and cotton yarns, osnaburg 
and similar rough cotton goods. 

The vigorous opposition to the decree 
of the Socialist Minister of Economy and 
Commerce, to control all branches of 
Chilean industry through national cor- 
porations of industrial producers, forced 
his resignation. The new Minister re- 
cently informed the press that he under- 
stood the decree might be declared ille- 
gal by the Controller General even in 
its modified, less mandatory form. 

Machinery continued in short supply 
although numerous machinery items ar- 
rived in greater volume from Europe— 
British competition being especially ac- 
tive in heavy machinery lines and ir 
agricultural machinery also, whilt 
Swedish competition was in electrica 
goods and household appliances. Som« 
Spanish competition was seen in han 
tools, household items, and other ligh 
products. 
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Fairly substantial shipments of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, and automo- 
tive parts arrived from the United States, 
as well as shipments of English auto- 
mobiles. 

Domestic production of cotton yarns 
increased slightly in March, but imports 
fell to the lowest levels since the end of 
the war, thus lowering the production of 
cotton broadcloth and knitted goods. 
Cotton-piece-goods wholesalers are 
alarmed by reports that imports from 
Brazil will be cut off for 6 months; by 
their failure to receive promised ship- 
ments from England; and by the meager 
imports from the United States. Dur- 
ing March, Italy offered substantial 
quantities of viscose yarns for delivery 
in May and June and the third quarter 
at prices considerably higher than 
United States prices. Italy also offered 
various other textile commodities includ- 
ing cotton and rayon goods. The 
Netherlands also took steps to reenter 
this market. 

Sales of electrical home appliances, 
mechanical rubber goods, and bicycles 
have increased, and prices in these lines 
are slightly lower, largely because of in- 
creased imports from the United States. 

Scarcity of iron and steel seemimanu- 
factures, and hardware of virtually all 
types, continued acute, with increasingly 
active British competition evident in 
these lines. According to unconfirmed 
reports, England is offering aluminum 
ingots at $180 (U. S. currency) per 20 
tons c. i. f., Valparaiso, against the 
United States price of $270. 

Reestablishment of tire rationing has 
forced down prices of tires and tubes, 
which had skyrocketed during the dis- 
continuance of rationing. Substantial 
shortages of tires and tubes caused in- 
creased dependence upon imports from 
the United States. Chemical importers 
report increasing difficulties in obtaining 
supplies and export licenses in the United 
States, particularly for citric acid and 
bichromates. 

Demand for all types of office equip- 
ment continues greatly in excess of the 
supply. Local production of these items 
has declined in consequence of the scar- 
city and the high price of raw materials. 
Shortages of imported materials and 
parts have hampered the local assembly 
and manufacture of radio sets, and this, 
together with continued low imports, has 
accentuated shortages. The same con- 
ditions apply to replacement of tubes 
and repair parts. Local importers and 
dealers in clocks and watches have re- 
quested permission to establish a watch- 
assembling industry, using clocks and 
cases imported from the United States 
and Switzerland. 

During March a commission of Bel- 
gian officials and representative of in- 
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dustry visited Chile to negotiate the 
broad terms of a provisional trade agree- 
ment, which, when ratified, will super- 
sede the present clearing arrangement 
between Belgium and Chile. The provi- 
sional agreement states that it is drawn 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. Products to 
be included will be decided later by a 
joint country commission. 

A commission of Canadian business- 
men representing leading chambers of 
commerce and associations in Canada 
also arrived in Chile for a short visit to 
establish contacts and promote rela- 
tions between Canada and Chile. A 
French commercial mission now in Ar- 
gentina will soon visit Chile. 

Following the signature of a recipro- 
cal-services agreement between the 
Chilean National Air Line (LAN) and the 
Brazilian Cruzeiro do Sul on March 1, 
LAN signed a similar service agreement 
on March 26 with the Flota Aérea 
Mercante Argentina. Eight plane man- 
ufacturers—seven North American—bid 
on the plane-supply contract of the 
Santiago Air Club. 
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The executive vice-president of Santi- 
ago’s street-railway government-oper- 
ated agency warned of present large 
operating deficits and recommended an 
increase in fares to permit acquisition 
of additional operating equipment. 

Early inauguration of the new direct 
steamship service between Canada and 
Chile and of additional steamship facili- 
ties between Norway and Chile has been 
announced. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Radio Receivers: Importation Re- 
stricted to Those of Specified Wave-Band 
Range.—The importation of radio re- 
ceivers into Chile has been restricted to 
those with a wave-band range of 535 to 
1,605 kilocycles by a ruling of the Chilean 
National Foreign Trade Council, issued 
to radio importers in December 1945. 
This regulation was made in conformity 
with the resolutions adopted in the Third 
Inter-American Conference on Radio 
Communications held at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1945. A period of 6 months ending 
June 1946 was fixed for importers to 











DSL, or Scandinavian Airways. 


European countries. 


DC-3’s flying a daily schedule. 
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Norway’s Plans in World Aviation Field 


Col. Bernt Balchen, famed polar flyer and veteran of the Arctic air war, 
revealed on April 2 some of Norway’s plans in the field of world aviation. 
As one of the administrative directors of DNL, Norway’s new aviation com- 
bine, Balchen outlined an ambitious program for Norwegian participation in 
continental and trans-Atlantic air transport. Close cooperation between Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark keynotes the trans-Atlantic program, with the 
three Scandinavian companies uniting in an organization to be known as 


Norway’s domestic and continental flights, however, will be in the hands 
of the newly organized DNL (Det Norske Luftfartselskap) which will take 
over routes flown before the war by a parent organization of the same name. 
The Fred Olsen Company and the Bergenske Corporation, two Norwegian 
shipping firms which owned the former DNL, have now joined with 12 other 
shipping companies and a combination of more than 100 Norwegian banks, 
insurance firms, and business houses. 
Norwegian Government and private investors will raise the combined capital 
of the new corporation to approximately 35,000,000 crowns ($7,000,000). A 
20-year concession has been extended. 

The new DNL replaces the war-born Government organ known as Royal 
Norwegian Transport which was established by the Norwegian Government 
in London in 1943 to prepare a postwar aviation program. Since liberation, 
this group has conducted scheduled operations within Norway and to other 


It is expected that the new corporation will begin scheduled operations by 
mid-May with domestic services between Oslo, Bergen, Stavanger, Trondheim, 
Tromso, and Kirkenes. External schedules will link Oslo with London, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Paris, Prague, Zurich, Marseille, and Stockholm, with 


DNL will acquire from the Norwegian Government four c-47’s and three 
DC-3’s. The delivery of three DC-3’s and two 4-engined 44-passenger Sky- 
masters is expected before May 1, with the Skymasters slated for the Oslo- 
New York run. Eleven Junker Ju—52’s, equipped with pontoons, are to be 


Sizable purchases of stock by the 
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place their orders for radios with suffi- 
cient capacity to receive in the band of 
535 to 1605 kilocycles per second, after 
which period the importation of radio 
receivers of less capacity will not be per- 
mitted. 

The radio importers affected are in- 
terested in obtaining an extension to 
the period during which they may import 
sets with a range of 550 to 1600 kilocycles 
(after June 1946) until general produc- 
tion of the specified sets is under way. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Provisions Under New Cable and Radio 
Concessions.—The Colombian Govern- 
ment has granted a new 20-year conces- 
sion to All America Cables and Radio, 
Inc. The concession provides that All 
America will lay a modern cable between 
Buenaventura and Balboa and gives the 
Government 6.5 percent of the com- 
pany’s gross collections in Colombia on 
international business. 

The terminal tax has been increased 
from 4 to 5 centavos per word. In addi- 
tion, All America has agreed to pay 
Colombia 3 centavos per word land-line 
charge for messages transmitted to and 
from the interior where the company 
does not have offices. In 1944 this traffic 
amounted to only 2.6 percent out-bound 
and 6.5 percent in-bound, by volume of 
all traffic handled. 

Using 1944 traffic as a basis of 
comparison, Government participation 
under the old and new concessions is as 
follows: ; 

Old concession—direct participation, 
26,000 pesos; terminal tax, 90,000 pesos; 
total, 116,000 pesos. 

New concession—direct participation, 
60,645 pesos; terminal tax, 112,500 pesos; 
land-line charge, 7,009 pesos; total, 
180,154 pesos. 

In Colombia the terminal tax is paid 
by the public, but on south-bound busi- 
ness it is paid by All America so that the 
portion of the terminal tax paid by the 
company is increased from 45,000 pesos 
(one-half of 90,000 pesos) to 56,250 
pesos (one-half of 112,500 pesos). 

The contract gives the company the 
right to reduce rates to the levels 
charged by the Empresa. Accordingly, 
rates to New York have declined from 83 
centavos to 74 centavos per word. 


Czechoslovakia 


Transport and Communication 


Air Transportation To and From 
Prague.—Air-transport operations be- 
tween Amsterdam and Prague have been 
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Registration of Foreign 
Firms in China 


The time for registration of for- 
eign firms in China has been ex- 
tended to “the end of June” 1946. 
The Chinese Government pointed 
out that previously it had set the 
date for the registration of foreign 
firms as the end of March 1946, but 
that the extension was granted in 
response to numerous requests 
from foreign merchants on the 
ground that communications be- 
tween China and foreign countries 
were still such that it would be 
difficult to obtain the documents 
required for registration prior to 
that date. 

The effect of this new order is 
that all foreign firms which are 
engaged in business in China on the 
last day of June 1946 are required 
to register under Chinese laws on 
or before that date in order to 
receive an authorization to con- 
tinue business operations there. 

Foreign firms which desire to 
establish a business in China after 
that date will be required to regis- 
ter under Chinese law at the time 
of the establishment of the branch 
office in China, and are required to 
be in receipt of an authorization 
to do business there prior to the 
commencement of their business 
operations. 























started by the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM). Round-trip nonstop flights be- 
tween these points are scheduled three 
times each week, a round trip being ac- 
complished in 1 day. 

An agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Czechoslovakia and Poland pro- 
vides for air service between Prague and 
Warsaw by a Polish air line (Putnik or 
PLL-LOT) and the Czechoslovak Airways 
Co. (Ceskoslovenska Letecka Spolecnost). 
The agreement also provides for future 
operation by a Czechoslovak air line to 
Moscow via Warsaw and for operations 
of a Polish air line to Paris via Prague. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption taxes increased on vari- 
ous petroleum products; Export duty in- 
creased on Rice.—Consumption taxes 
have been increased in Ecuador on Diesel 
oil, kerosene, benzine, and gas oil by a 
decree of the Permanent Legislative 
Commisison, dated January 30, 1946, in 
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Quito. These taxes are now assessed in 
sucres per gallon (former taxes in 
parentheses) as follows: Diesel oil, 0.35 
(0.20); kerosene, 0.25 (0.15); benzine, 
0.45 (0.25) ; and, gas oil, 0.45 (0.25). 

The Province of Guayas is exempted 
from the additional tax on Diesel oil and 
kerosene, inasmuch as previous legisla- 
tion already had imposed equivalent 
taxes on those products in that Province 
for financing highway construction and 
river dredging. 

The same decree provides for an addi- 
tional export duty on rice, of 1 percent ad 
valorem over and above the previously 
established export duty of 2.50 sucres on 
each 46 kilograms. 

By the same decree the former export 
duty of 4.5 percent ad valorem on cacao 
and the 0.5 percent documentary charge 
have been combined into a single export 
duty of 5 percent. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Regulations Modified.—New in- 
structions to be followed by businessmen 
engaged in export trade are contained 
in Journal Officiel of Egypt No. 2 of Jan- 
uary 7. Articles for export are divided 
into five groups, as follows: 


I.—Articles which may be exported with- 
out expert permits: In-transit goods, mats, 
henna, locally made grindstones, flax cordage 
made by hand, poultry feathers, ornamental 
natural flowers and plants, Egyptian ciga- 
rettes, animal skins, cotton, flax, cotton waste 
(tow, oakum), some articles made from palm 
trees, pottery, salt, mother-of-pearl (except 
that usable for buttons). 

I..—Products of Egyptian mines and quar- 
ries must be covered by a special authoriza- 
tion from the Mines and Quarries Depart- 
ment. 

III.—Articles subject to an export permit 
which may be granted to producers as well 
as general exporters: Printing type, locally 
made rugs, goatskins, raw wool, horns and 
hoofs of cattle, Arabic books and publications, 
scrap rubber, brooms without handles, 
brooms with wooden handles, medicinal 
plants. 

IV.—Goods which may be exported only 
by the producing company or its agent: 
Cosmetics (except brilliantine, vaseline, and 
creams), cement, medical and chemical 
preparations, door knobs, scrap and button 
of mother-of-pearl, old motion-picture film 
Pure double-distilled glycerin, raw glycerin 
jute or sisal cord and thread (machine-pro- 
duced), canned vegetables, beer yeast, un- 
breakable watch crystals, chalk, rough tar 
booshes and berets, refractory bricks, pur 
denatured alcohol, alcoholic drinks (excep 
beer), molasses made by the Sugar Compan: 
of Egypt, glassware, cork products, starch 
rice or corn ahd glucose, paper cardboard an 
rice paper, shoe lacquer. 

V.—Goods to be exported to the Sudan an: 
to be covered by a special authorization fro! 
the Controller General of Imports and Ex 
ports within the quotas allocated: Rice, co! 
tonseed oil, cotton cloth (including ga! 
ments), shoes, tanned skins, potatoes, lemon 
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jams, fruit conserves, confectionery, tobacco 
and cigarettes, soap, lentils, and products 
the distribution of which is controlled by 
the Ministry of Supplies. 


Applications for export permits must 
be submitted within the first 10 days of 
each month. They are individual and 
not transmissible; and their validity is 
for a 3 months’ period, which may be 
renewed. 

New Regulations for Importers.— 

Journal Officiel of Egypt No. 2 of Janu- 
ary 7, 1946, sets forth instructions to be 
followed by businessmen in their rela- 
tions with the Import Permit Office. Al- 
though some of the regulations are not 
new, they are summarized as follows: 


The following goods may not be imported 
by private persons: Wheat, wheat flour, bar- 
ley, rice (white and paddy), and sugar 
(schedule 1). 

Schedule 2 covers goods whose global pro- 
duction is less than global consumption: 
Coffee and tea, of all types. Importation 
from any area is authorized within the 
quotas fixed by the Ministry of Finance. 

Articles which may be imported from non- 
sterling (easy currency or hard currency) 
areas are contained in schedule 3. Practi- 
cally all items likely to be imported from 
the United States are under this schedule. 
Priority for imports of articles mentioned 
in all schedules will be given to goods im- 
ported from the sterling area. 

Applications must be submitted on special 
forms issued for this purpose, and separate 
applications must be made for every article. 
Net and gross weights of goods, the address 
of the supplier, the value of the goods, and 
the f. o. b. price per unit must be given. 
Applications must be accompanied by four 
copies of the order and the original docu- 
ment of confirmation of the order. Im- 
porters must indicate the end purpose of the 
goods to be imported (whether for industry, 
wholesale, or retail). 

Import applications for goods from the 
United States, Switzerland, Canada, Sweden, 
and Portugal, and for goods appearing in 
schedule No. 2 must be submitted during the 
first 10 days of each month. The validity of 
such permits is fixed for 6 months. Normally 
the validity of an import permit is for 1 
year, but a renewal may be obtained if rea- 
sons are given for the delay in shipment. 
Permits for which no credits are opened 


-within 2 months of their issuance must be 


returned, but this period may be extended 
for another 2 months. 

Generally, goods not covered by import 
permits are subject to confiscation. How- 
ever, no permits are required for liquid fuels, 
for personal effects, or for goods imported by 
the Government. With the exception of 
articles mentioned in schedule 2, goods arriv- 
ing from the following countries are also 
exempted from the import-permit require- 


“ment: Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, 


Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, Cyprus, Malta, 
Libya, Eritrea, Ethiopia (except gold), Great 
Britain, Ireland, India, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and British mandatory 
countries. Goods imported from Palestine 
must be covered by an import permit. 

Books and other published material, the 
value of which does not exceed £E10, are 
exempted from an import permit. Also ex- 
empted are gifts up to a value of £E7 for 
which no payment need be effected by the 
person receiving them and provided they are 
not sent regularly to the same person. 
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Import permits for raw materials and ma- 
chinery and their spare parts will be granted 
directly to producing factories, but any bal- 
ance of quotas will be granted to agents. 
Permits for consumer goods will be granted 
to regular importers, while & certain portion 
will be reserved for newly established im- 
porters. 

Although quotas have been fixed for goods 
to be imported from hard-currency coun- 
tries, these will be subject to change as the 
world supply position changes. 

Surtazres on Steel and Timber.—The 
surtax on steel imports is no longer being 
collected by the Customs from the im- 
porter at the time of import, according to 
the Egyptian Ministry of Finance. 

There is now, however, a 5- to 10-per- 
cent tax on resale of steel and timber, 
which is collected at the time of the local 
sale. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Lurury” Transaction Tazes on Speci- 
fied Products Changed.—The 25 percent 
and 18 percent ad valorem luxury taxes 
imposed in France on pure luxury goods 
and on goods considered not indis- 
pensable to existence by decree No. 
45-528 of March 31, 1945 (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 23, 1945) 
have been replaced and changed by a 
25 percent, 18 percent, and 16 percent 
ad valorem tax, by decree No. 46-135 of 
January 20, 1946, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of January 25. 

Some of the products in the former 
lists have been dropped altogether from 
the present lists, including garden furni- 
ture, motorcycles, new bicycles, and new 
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passenger automobiles, which were sub- 
ject to an 18 percent tax, while the tax 
on most of the products formerly subject 
to the 18 percent tax has been reduced to 
16 percent ad valorem. 

The taxes payable on importation are 
calculated on the value of the goods in 
the place where and at the time when 
they are presented to Customs, with the 
addition of import duties, internal taxes, 
production taxes, and transaction taxes 
paid at the customhouse. 

The new lists of products subject to 
the different taxes are as follows: 


I. List of Products Subject to Transaction 
Taz of 25 Percent: 

1. Preserves of truffles, of truffled poultry 
and game in all forms, of truffled 
pastes, of paté de foie gras, of caviars. 

2. Hunting clothes, riding habits, liv- 
eries, and uniforms for servants in 
private establishments. 

3. Manufactures composed wholly or 
partly of ivory, tortoise shell, “blond” 
horn, amber, or ambroid; of platinum, 
gold or silver (except tools and wed- 
ding rings consisting of a simple ring 
of precious metal, not chased). 

4. Pearls, natural or cultured, precious 
stones, and natural gems. 

5. Articles for golf, yachting, motor- 
driven cutters, pleasure boats. 

6. Natural flowers priced above 50 francs; 
potted plants priced above 100 francs; 
floral and decorative plants, floral 
compositions such as bouquets, bas- 
kets, and the like, priced above 50vu 
francs (except funeral pieces). 

II. List of Products Subject to Transaction 
Taz of 18 Percent: 

1. Antiques, curios, and collector’s items 
classified under tariff item 654 (ex- 
cept natural-history specimens in- 
tended for scientific work); art objects 
other than those created by living 
artists; books antedating 1801. 

2. Postage stamps, new or canceled, loose 
or in collections. 

3. Art photographs, photographic repro- 
ductions of art works priced above 300 
francs per unit, 1,500 francs per half 


dozen, or 3,000 francs per dozen. 

4. Animals, horses, ponies, mules used 
for luxury purposes, dogs, cats, par- 
rots, monkeys, live birds, live fish; 
aviaries, cages, aquariums, glass fish 
bowls, priced above 500 francs. 

III. List of products subject to transaction 
tax of 16 percent: 

1. Perfumery products and beauty prep- 
arations (except soaps, shaving and 
shampoo preparations, dentifrices), 
wigs. 

2. Fur skins, tanned, dressed and 
glossed, other than those from hares, 
goats, and sheep. 

3. Carpets and tapestries of wool or 
silk, pure or mixed with other ma- 
terials. 

4. Upholstery fabrics, other than those 
of cotton, jute, hemp, broom, or a 
mixture of these materials with at 
most 50 percent by weight of rayon 

or “fibranne.” All fabrics containing 
20 percent or more by weight of silk 
or those which are displayed or sold 
under a name containing the word 
“soie” (silk). All fabrics, lamés, em- 
broidered, embossed; all printed fab- 
rics with more than five colors. 
Laces and embroideries, sold at more 
than 50 francs per meter or more 
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than 100 francs per piece. Ribbons, 
trimmings, sold at more than 40 
francs per meter. Stockings of silk 
or nylon. 


. Hair felts in strips and shapes, clas- 


sified under tariff items 626 and 627. 
Plaits, matting or woven bands clas- 
sified under tariff item 607 bis. Veils, 
feathers, flowers, and fashion novel- 
ties. 


. Wallpaper, including friezes and 


borders, priced above 40 francs per 
square meter. 


. Safes (except special types exclu- 


sively for professional use). 


. Exotic woods under tariff item 138, 


walnut, sycamore, pear, in veneers, 
plywood, planks, shingles, and the 
like. 


. Mirrors and plate glass (framed or 


not) priced higher than 1,000 francs 
(except those to be mounted on 
tools). 

Shoes, priced higher than 1,500 
francs (except orthopedic shoes). 
All imitation or costume jewelry and 
goldsmith’s articles, including med- 
als, plaquettes, insignia, all trinkets 
and ornaments. Imitation or cos- 
tume pearls and stones. 

Morocco leather articles, traveling 
bags, gloves, cases, belts, bracelets, 
and similar articles containing 50 
percent or more by weight of leather 
or skin (except machine belting). 
Harnesses for saddle horses, riding 
crops, canes, dog collars, and leashes. 
Timepieces, optical goods (except 
special types exclusively for profes- 
sional use and clocks on public 
buildings and on public roads). 
Thermometers, other than medical 
thermometers, barometers. 
Spectacles, eyeglasses, opera glasses, 
and the like (except corrective eye- 
glasses and articles fitted with cor- 
rective lenses in frames priced lower 
than 300 francs). Smokers’ sun- 
dries, lighters, religious articles, fans, 
office furniture, office supplies, such 
as scissors, paper cutters, letter open- 
ers, stylographs, fountain pens, auto- 
matic pencils, and the like, priced 
at more than 150 francs. 

Cutlery articles with parts of moth- 
er-of-pearl, or parts gilded, silvered, 
embossed, or chased. 

Crystal ware, cut glassware, table 
sets, or individual pieces of porce- 
lain, earthenware, or glass paste (ex- 
cept articles for culinary use and 
those of heavy porcelain, so-called 
white “limonadier’’). Bathtubs, other 
than those of common metal. 
Decorative lighting fixtures priced 
higher than 1,000 francs (except 
articles having no decorative char- 
acter intended for industrial use or 
public service). Lamp shades priced 
at more than 400 francs. 
Photographic and motion-picture 
equipment, as well as component 
parts and accessories, enlargers, 
plates, and films (except special types 
exclusively reserved for professional 
use). 

Radioelectric component parts and 
the like, radio receiving tubes (ex- 
cept medium frequencies (moyennes 
fréquences) and modulation blocks 
(blocs d’accord) ). 

Integral elements of refrigerating 
circuits (Compressor groups, evapo- 
rator or absorption system), of re- 
frigerators, cold storage and refriger- 
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ating installations of any kind of 
power less than 750 refrigerating 
units per hour (except accessories) . 

22. Phonographs, mechanical pianos and 
the like, as well as their accessories 
and component parts, phonograph 
records, rolls for mechanical pianos. 

23. Hunting equipment, arms and am- 
munition (except types used by the 
Army). 

24. Confectionery and chocolate prod- 
ucts, fruit pastes, candied fruits, ice 
cream and similar products, sugared 
or not (except all such products de- 
livered to charitable or philanthropic 
organizations buying them for free 
distribution). 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
23, 1945, for notice of imposition of “luxury” 
transaction taxes of 25 percent and 18 per- 
cent on specified products. ] 

Relaxation of Export-License Controls 
on Additional Products.—Additional de- 
tails are now available concerning the 
relaxation of export controls under the 
terms of a Notice to Exporters published 
in the Journal Officiel of February 10, 
1946, and reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 9, 1946. 

In order to export commodities on the 
list of those removed from export- 
license requirements, the exporter is only 
required to file a properly certified 
foreign-exchange commitment (engage- 
ment de change). This document is 
simply a pledge on the part of the ex- 
porter to turn over to the French au- 
thorities the foreign exchange resulting 
from an export transaction. When 
properly certified it permits him to re- 
ceive payment in francs from a bank. 

It is of interest to note that a global 
commitment may be submitted several 
times during the 6 months’ period of its 
validity in order to receive payment for 
partial shipments. 

Exchange commitments are valid for 
6 months from the date of visa by the 
Exchange Control Office and the period 
of validity may not be extended. 

The following is a combined list of 
those commodities released from export 
licensing requirements by the Notice to 
Exporters appearing in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of February 10, 1946, and a supple- 
ment to that Notice published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 16, 1946. 
(French tariff numbers in parenthesis 
precede each item.) 

(Ex 1) Thoroughbred and Anglo-Arabian 
horses; (26-2, 3, 4,) ornamental feathers pre- 
pared or mounted; (Ex 26-5) prepared writ- 
ing quills; (34 bis) silkworm eggs; (Ex 48) 
flat and Portuguese oysters for consumption 
weighing at least 35 kilograms per 1,000; 
(Ex 49) lobsters and spiny lobsters, pink and 
gray shrimp. 

(84B) Forced fruits; (86A to C) table fruits 
and others, candied or preserved; (99) pep- 
per; (100) pimento; (101) amomums and 
cardamoms; (102) cinnamon; (103) cassia 
lignea; (104) nutmegs; (105) mace; (106) 
cloves; (107) vanilla; (107 bis) vanilla ex- 
tract; (126, 126 bis, 126 ter, medicinal types) 
roots, herbs, flowers, leaves, and bark; (126 
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quater) medicinal lichens; (127) fruits and 
seeds; (127 bis) bark, leaves, flowers, stalks, 
and roots of pyrethrum; (Ex 158C) canned 
mushrooms, asparagus, and celery; (158D) 
dried vegetables, except potatoes; (Ex 170 
bis) mushrooms. 

(172 quater) Lemonades flavored or not; 
(Ex 174 and ex 171 ter) aperitives; (174 bis) 
liqueurs. 

(175 ter) Precious stones, rough or cut; 
(175 quater) hematites and other like stones, 
rough or wrought; (176) agates and other 
like stones, rough or wrought; (176 bis) rock 
crystal, rough or wrought; (177 ter) marbles 
of stone; (Ex 179 ter B) stones and earths 
for arts and crafts, not specified, except: 
asbestos, barium carbonate, natural cryolite, 
magnesite, flake mica, slag wool, and fluor 
spar; (Ex 180, 180 bis and others) slates, 
natural or manufactured for writing or de. 
signing, with or without frames; (191) 
graphite; (Ex 233) strontium ore. 

(0110) Processed chalk for writing; (0140) 
potassium sulfate; (0145-1) natural sulfide 
of mercury; (0158) potassium chloride; 
(0164 and 0165) sodium chloride. 

(299 bis) Printing inks; (3801) pencils, 
pencil leads, and pastels. 

(Ex 311) Toiletries, other than perfumed 
soaps. 

(314) Prepared spices. 

(320) Sealing wax; (320 ter) wax or paste 
for modeling. 

(335) Clay pipes; (353) clock glasses, nei- 
ther curved, cut, nor polished; (354) other 
clock glasses and watch crystals, cut or pol- 
ished; (358-12) imitation precious stones, cut 
or molded, retouched or not, imitative or not; 
(358-14) flowers and ornaments of beads; 
(358-15) garlands or wreaths and other simi- 
lar articles of small glassware. 

(419 bis) Plastered splints. 

(421 bis) Typewriter ribbons. 

(460 quinquies) Made-up flags of cloth. 

(461A) Cigarette paper; (461I) cut paper 
or paperboard and manufactures of paper or 
paperboard not elsewhere specified; (461J) 
fancy paper, lace paper, and the like; (461K) 
hand- or machine-marbled paper or paper- 
board, nitrocellulose paper, and waxed paper; 
(461 bis) wallpaper, varnished paper, and 
imitation leather; (Ex 461 ter 1) special 
“chemical” papers, such as: grease paper and 
carbon paper; (464 ter) fancy and decorated 
cardboard boxes; (Ex 465, 465 bis, 465 ter, 
and others) articles of pressed cardboard, 
such as: brush handles, combs, cigarette and 
cigar cases; (Ex 465 quinquies) notebooks 
(pocket size), memorandum books, account 
books (but not including copybooks for 
school use); (465 sexies) canvas board and 
pearled paperboard for embroidery; (465 sex- 
ies) perforated cardboard or paperboard for 
jacquard weaving; (466 and 466 bis) books; 
(467) albums and photographs; (468) news- 
papers and periodicals; (469) engravings and 
facsimile engravings; (469 ter) photoengrav- 
ings and the like; (469 quinquies) decalco- 
mania pictures; (470) printed matter of all 
kinds, unspecified (in the tariff); (471) geo- 
graphic and hydrographic charts and maps 
(except military); (472) printed or engraved 
musical scores. 

(495A) Gold or silversmith’s wares of gold 
platinum, silver, or gilt-silver (except as pro- 
vided in the decree-law of September 9, 1939 
relative to the export of gold); (495B) jew- 
elry of gold, silver, platinum, or gilt-silve: 
(with the same exception as under 495A) 
(495C) gold pens (same exception as unde! 
495A); (495 bis) costume jewelry; (500A 
500B, 500 bis, 500 ter A, 500 ter B and 501A 
501B, 501 bis, 501 ter A, 501 ter B) complet« 
watches; (502) pocket meters of all kinds 
(504) alarms, table and wall clocks of 4!! 
kinds; (Ex 504 ter) jewel clocks, night-lam} 
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clocks, and other small clocks (except sepa- 
rate movements); (504 quater) ships’ chro- 
nometers); (Ex 505) electric meters (with- 
out recording devices); (505 bis) electric 
meters with recording devices; (Ex 524 bis M) 
and (Ex 524 bis K) electric apparatus for 
beauty parlors. 

(547) Fishhooks; (548) pens of nonprecious 
metals; (549) cutlery; (564) decorative and 
ornamental nails; (Ex 568A) artistic iron- 
work; (573A and C) ornamental and art ob- 
jects of copper and bronze; (Ex 574-3) lamp- 
makers’ articles, namely, chandeliers, lamps, 
and lamp stands; (575 bis) unholsterer’s 
nails; (Ex 577, Ex 578, Ex 579, Ex 579 bis A 
and I) lampmakers’ and artistic wares of 
tin, zinc, nickel and nickel-plated metal, and 
aluminum; (Ex 581) side arms and sporting 
arms, 

(Ex 602) Canes; (604) musical instruments; 
(605) accessories and detached parts of mu- 
sical instruments; (611) wickerwork. 

(614 ter C) Headlights, lamps, and other 
lights for autos. 

(Ex 620 G) Certain hardened rubber and 
ebonite articles. 

(634) Astronomy and osmography instru- 
ments; (634 bis) surveying instruments; (634 
ter A) drawing instruments; (634 ter B) 
measuring, verifying, and calipering instru- 
ments; (634 ter C) precision instruments: 
barometers, precision balances; (634 quater 
A) testing and demonstration instruments; 
(634 quater B) geodetic and topographic in- 
struments; (635A) optical instruments and 
lenses; (635 bis A) photographic apparatus; 
(635 quater) glassware and utensils for labo- 
ratory and scientific uses; (637) opera glasses, 
binoculars, spectacles, and monocles. 

(Ex 638A to 642) “Small wares” of all ma- 
terials except unfinished pipes and parts of 
pipes. 

(643) Fans; (643 bis) broom brushes; (644) 
brushmakers’ wares; (644 bis) paint brushes 
and others. 

(645 bis) Lightning arresters and their 
parts; (646A, 646B, 646 bis A to E) games, 
toys, and sporting appliances; (648 bis A, B, 
and C) cigarette lighters; (648 ter A) priming 
for pocket lighters or other purposes placed 
at regular intervals on strips coated or not 
with paraffin. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Wood Office Made Exclusive Agency 
for Exportation and Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts.—The Wood Office of French Equa- 
torial Africa, which had been created by 
a decree of February 24, 1944, has been 
reorganized on a broad basis and given a 
virtual monopoly over the sale and ex- 


portation of all forest products, by de- 


cree No. 45-2374 of October 12, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa on December 
15. 

The duration of the Wood Office is 
fixed at 50 years and, in addition to 
other functions, it acts in French Equa- 
orial Africa as the sole exporter and 
eller for all foreign markets of all forest 
nroducts of the colony, raw, semiworked, 
or worked, and is the exclusive supplier 
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of woods for local transformation. The 
new decree puts within the purview of 
the Wood Office all forest subproducts, 
including resins. ‘ 

Exceptions are permitted in three 
special cases: 

1. Companies or individuals in busi- 
ness on the date of the new decree and 
having on this date, at the same time, 
one or more factories in continental 
France and one or more forest undertak- 
ings in the colony, are permitted to sup- 
ply their factories with rough timber 
from their forest sources up to 50 per- 
cent of factory needs without interven- 
tion of the Wood Office other than in 
standardization and marking require- 
ments; providing payment is made of a 
tax of 2 percent based on the purchase 
price, at the site of the Office (plage de 
l’Office) . 

2. Companies or individuals having in 
the colony, at the time of the new decree, 
their factories and forest undertakings, 
are permitted to supply their factories 
with logs from their forest exploitations 
without any intervention from the 
Office. 

3. Companies or individuals in busi- 
ness on the date of the new decree and 
possessing, on this date, factories for the 
transformation of woods in continental 
France and factories for the preparation 
of semifinished products in the colony, 
are permitted to supply their French fac- 
tories with semifinished products with- 
out intervention of the Wood Office other 
than in standardization and marking re- 
quirements, providing payment is made 
of a tax of 2 percent based on the pur- 
chase price at the site of the Office 
(plage de 1’Office). 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


22, 1944, for the announcement of the estab- 
lishment of the Wood Office. ] 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alfa or Esparto, Raw or Combed, Cer- 
tain Alfa Products: Export-License Taxes 
Suspended in French Morocco.—Export- 
license taxes on raw or combed alfa or 
esparto, of crops harvested prior to and 
after July 1, 1941, and certain alfa prod- 
ucts, which had previously been imposed 
by orders of February 20 and April 20, 
1944, have been suspended by an order of 
September 22, 1945, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of September 28. 

The products affected are fabrics of 
combed alfa, sacks made of combed alfa; 
braids or woven bands of alfa or esparto; 
carpets and mats of esparto (alfa); 
basketwork of alfa (except shoes and 
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sandals); and alfa mats or bags for oil 
presses. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 3 
and September 2, 1944, for the announcement 
of the export-license taxes on alfa and alfa 
products. | 

Vegetable Hair: Export-License Taxes 
Abolished, and Maximum Export Prices 
Fixed in French Morocco.—The export- 
license taxes on vegetable hair (filaments 
of the dwarf palm), which had been 
established by a decree of November 17, 
1943, have been abolished and maximum 
prices on the exportation of vegetable 
hair fixed in the French Zone of Morocco, 
by an order of September 4, 1945, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel on 
September 7. 

Maximum prices were fixed on the 
exportation of vegetable hair in ropes, 
delivered ir pressed bales, f. 0. b. Casa- 
blanca, taxes, and Moroccan duties in- 
cluded, for each standard of quality as 
follows, in francs per metric ton: Special, 
4,555; medium, 5,045; mixed, 7,160; 
superior II, 7,575; superior I, 7,885; extra, 
8,400. For all standards of quality of 
carded vegetable hair, in pressed bales, 
the maximum export price was fixed at 
1,400 francs per metric ton. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1944 for the announcement of the 
establishment of the export-license tax. |] 

Morocco-Leather Articles: Monthly 
Export Quota Abolished.—The monthly 
quota of 75,000 kilograms, which had 
been fixed previously for the exportation 
from the French Zone of Morocco of 
traditional Morocco-leather articles of 
native workmanship by a residential 
order of June 15, 1943, has been abolished 
by a residential order of October 1, 1945, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel on Oc- 
tober 12. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 20, 1943, for the establishment of the 
monthly quota, and that of September 26, 


1942, for the annual quota previously in 
effect. | 


Carpets: Prohibition on Ezxportation 
Lifted in French Morocco.—The exporta- 
tion of carpets from the French Zone of 
Morocco which had previously been pro- 
hibited temporarily has been authorized 
by a residential order of September 24, 
1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel on 
September 28, which abolishes a resi- 
dential order of October 13, 1941. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton, Sisal, Sisal Substitute, and 
Sisal Cordage: Export Duty Reduced.— 
The export duty was reduced in French 
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West Africa from 14 percent to 6 percent 
ad valorem on ginned or unginned cot- 
ton, sisal, sisal substitute (dah), and 
thread, twine, and cordage of sisal, sisal 
substitute, and other vegetable filaments 
by order No. 1863F of June 20, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on July 7. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, for the announcement of 
the general revision of the export tariff 
schedule}. 

Unshelled Peanuts, Peanut Oil and 
Cake, Skins and Hides of Cattle: Export 
Duties Revised.—Export duties in French 
West Africa were reduced on unshelled 
peanuts, peanut oil and cake, and in- 
creased on prepared skins and hides of 
cattle, by order No. 1696F of June 4, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on June 16. 

The new rates are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses) : Unshelled peanuts, 
6 (14) percent ad valorem; peanut oil, 
4.22 (14) percent ad valorem; peanut 
cake, 4.10 (14) percent ad valorem; pre- 
pared skins and hides of cattle, tanned, 
curried, or otherwise prepared, 240 (220) 
francs per 100 kilograms gross. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, for the announcement of the 
general revision of the export tariff sched- 
ule. | 

Fresh and Dried Cola Nuts: Fiscal Im- 
port Duty Increased.—The French West 
African fiscal import duty on fresh coia 
nuts, not forced, and dried cola nuts, 
whole or in pieces, of any origin, was in- 
creased from 5 to 8-francs per net kilo- 
gram, by order No. 1939F of June 25, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on July 7. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, for the announcement of 
a previous revision of the fiscal import tariff 
schedule. | 

Fresh or Dried Cola Nuts: “Single” 
Consumption Tax Increased.—The “sin- 
gle” consumption tax in French West 
Africa on fresh or dried cola nuts, whole 
or in pieces, was increased from 5 francs 
to 8 francs per net kilogram by order 
No. 1940F of June 25, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French West Africa 
on July 7. 

|The establishment of the “single” con- 
sumption tax on these products was an- 


nounced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 30, 1944.] 


(Guatemala 


Late Airgram from U. S. 
Embassy at Guatemala City 
Local importers complain that long de- 


lays are being experienced in obtaining 
delivery of goods from the United States 
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and that there is a great scarcity of 
nearly all types of manufactured goods. 
The trade reports that the condition is 
especially acute in all types of textiles. 

Wholesale and retail trade continues 
at a high peak, and banks report that 
foreign and domestic collections are be- 
ing promptly met. 

Although ocean shipping is greatly im- 
proved, rail shipments from ports to the 
interior of the country are still greatly 
retarded by lack of railroad equipment. 

Inflation continues to trouble the 
country, and the Government is under 
constant pressure to increase ceilings 
and remove the few existent price con- 
trols. Effective March 28, official ceil- 
ing prices for refined white sugar were 
increased from $4.15 to $5.15 per hun- 
dredweight wholesale and from 5 cents 
to 6 cents per pound retail. A hotel at 
one of the principal tourist centers out- 
side Guatemala City has increased its 
prices 50 percent in the past few months, 
to $15 per day per person. 

The Minister of Economy in a recent 
press interview emphatically declared 
that there was absolutely no ground for 
rumors that the national monetary unit, 
the quetzal, would be devalued. The 
Minister further stated that the gold, 
foreign-exchange holdings, and Govern- 
ment surpluses are far in excess of re- 
quirements to maintain the present re- 
lation of the quetzal to the currency of 
other countries; that the primary obliga- 
tions of the recently enacted Monetary 
and Banking Laws of Guatemala are to 
maintain the internal and external value 
of the currency, and that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of devaluing. 

Although construction of dwellings 
continues, there is a shortage of all 
types of building material which pre- 
vents the commencement of any large- 
scale construction. The Government 
completed in March the construction of 
156 new workers’ houses in Guatemala 
City, to rent for $5 each per month. 
Another 51 houses will be ready for oc- 
cupancy shortly. Other inexpensive- 
housing projects are. currently under 
study. 

The projected 1946-47 budget, now in 
preparation for presentation to Con- 
gress, contains appropriations amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 for the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Public Works, to be 
used for the construction of hospitals, 
school buildings, public buildings, and 
roads. Included is $660,000 earmarked 
for the Pan American Highway and 
$1,000,000 for the Roosevelt Hospital. 

Another provisional labor law has been 
passed by Congress and is awaiting 
Presidential consideration: It provides 
for the control and legal registration of 
labor and employers’ syndicates. Inter- 
vention of labor unions in politics is ex- 
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pressly prohibited, and foreigners are 
excluded from posts of leadership or 
participation in the direction of strikes. 
Although the right to strike is upheld 
by the law, there is some question as to 
the legality of a strike being declared 
at the present time or until issuance of 
the new Labor Code under study by Con- 
gress, since an additional clause to the 
provisional law states that strikes will be 
subject to the procedure to be estab- 
lished in the Labor Code. Registration 
of agricultural labor unions has likewise 
been postponed under the terms of 
another clause added to the provisional 
labor law. The law will, however, re- 
sult in the establishment of the legal 
status of nonagricultural unions, whose 
bargaining position with employers will 
thereby be strengthened. 

The epidemic of hog cholera in the 
Department of Santa Rosa is said to be 
the most serious ever experienced, and 
has spread to other Departments. De- 
partments where the disease has ap- 
peared have been placed under quaran- 
tine, and no hogs are allowed to enter 
or leave the area. 

Local papers have been printing ar- 
ticles on the world scarcity of grains 
with emphasis on UNRRA’s need for 
wheat to be used in Europe. One local 
reaction to this publicity appears to be 
the issuance of a petition from the wheat 
growers of Quezaltenango to the Min- 
ister of Economy requesting that local 
whole-wheat prices be established at 4 
cents per pound. 

The estimated 1945 total yield of corn 
is 1,000,000,000 bushels and of wheat 
24,000,000 bushels. 

Total white-sugar production for the 
crop year 1945-46 is estimated at 
50,000,000 pounds, of which 30,000,000 
pounds were milled by March 15. The 
Guatemalan Sugar Association reports 
that the local consumption of white 
sugar for the period from 1935 through 
1944 averaged about 2,800,000 pounds pe! 
month. During the latter part of 1945 
local consumption of white sugar rost 
to 3,800,000 pounds per month. For the 
first quarter of 1946, this consumptio) 
has risen to an average of 4,000,00( 


* pounds per month. 


Total coffee production for the cro} 
year 1945-46 is only 1.4 percent abov: 
that for 1944-45, despite many neé 
trees coming into production. Lowerin 
of per-unit yields is due to the scarcit 
of rainfall during the flowering season 

Coffee exports from January 2 
through March 16 totaled 177,126 bas 
of 60 kilograms each. Of this amou 
152,339 bags went to the United Stat« 
17,393 bags to Canada, 6,649 bags | 
Sweden, and 745 bags to Switzerlan 
Exports for the corresponding period 
1945 amounted to 210,595 bags. 
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Coffee awaited shipment on March 16, 
as follows: Puerto Barrios, 45,844 bags; 
Puerto San Jose, 11,886; Puerto Cham- 
perico, 32,297—or a total of 90,027 bags. 

During February 1946 a total of 797,- 
835 stems of bananas were shipped. 

February imports amounted to 19,305 
metric tons valued at $2,019,606 c. i. f., 
and exports to 31,257 metric tons valued 
at $4,073,113 f. o. b. Customs revenues 
during February amounted to $369,736 
from imports and to $278,434 from 
exports. 

For January 1946, Government reve- 
nues amounted to $2,104,004 and ex- 
penditures to $2,404,319. A deficit of 
$1,837,676 for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year 1945-46 was recorded. 

On February 28, 1946, currency in cir- 
culation amounted to $26,471,526, and 
gold stocks consisted of $2,508,717 in 
coin and $24,218,282 in bullion deposited 
with the United States Federal Reserve. 


Commodity Controls 


Sugar: Maximum Prices Increased.— 
The Guatemalan Government has in- 
creased the maximum retail and whole- 
sale prices of sugar, in accordance with 
a decree promulgated March 21, pub- 
lished and effective March 28, 1946. The 
new prices of sugar are: For wholesale, 
5.15 quetzales per quintal at the produc- 
ing mills, and for retail sales, 0.06 
quetzal per pound. The increase has 
been allowed in order to offset the in- 
creased production costs and to encour- 
age the production of sugar and thus 
avoid the possibility of scarcity of the 
product. 


[For announcement of decree, fixing the 
price of sugar, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 7, 1945.] 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


India’s First Postwar Budget.—As is 
customary, on the last day of February 
the Finance Member of the Government 
of India presented to the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly the budget of the Cen- 
tral Government for the fiscal year be- 
ginning April 1, 1946. Outstanding pro- 
visions included a number of tax and 


- customs concessions for the encourage- 


ment of industry, Government support 
for a proposed Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration and for the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, grants and 
loans to the Provinces for development 
purposes, and the first revelation of 
India’s position in the Empire dollar 
pool. 

The deficit for the year ended March 
31, 1946, was estimated at 1,449,500,000 
rupees ($436,611,000) against a deficit 
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estimated when the budget was framed 
a year ago of 1,552,900,000 rupees. To- 
tal receipts for the year are expected to 
reach 3,606,600,000, a decrease of 16,- 
800,000 rupees from the budget estimates. 
Expenditure is estimated at 5,056,100,- 
000 rupees, of which the cost of defense 
is 3,764,200,000 rupees. 

At existing levels of taxation, revenue 
for the fiscal year 1946-47 is estimated 
at 3,070,000,000 rupees. Total expendi- 
tures for the year are budgeted at 
3,557,100,000 rupees, of which 2,437,700,- 
000 rupees are for defense. This would 
result in a deficit of 487,100,000 rupees 
($146,722,000). 

The Finance Member stated that bor- 
rowing continues to be the fundamental 
policy of the Government’s ways-and- 
means position. The amount invested in 
public loans from February 1945 to 
February 1946 totaled 3,460,000,000 
rupees ($1,042,204,000) as compared with 
2,860,000,000 rupees in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The 
progressive total of public loans issued 
since the beginning of the war up to the 
end of January 1946 was given as 11,780,- 
000,000 rupees ($3,548,313,000). During 
the coming year, it is hoped that ap- 
proximately 3,000,000,000 rupees can be 
raised by public subscription. 

India’s Sterling and Dollar Balances: 
It was also revealed that during the first 
9 months of the financial year (April 
through December 1945) £228,000,000 
were added to the Reserve bank’s hold- 
ings of sterling, and allowing for esti- 
mated receipts during the final 3 months 
of the year, approximately £1,330,000,- 
000 were expected to accrue to India’s 
credit by March 31, 1946. 

Referring to the suggestion that India 
withdraw from the Empire dollar pool 
(which suggestion had been voted down 
in the Council of State on February 20), 
the Finance Member stated that India’s 
balance in the pool as of March 1945 was 
492,300,000 rupees ($148,288,000). In- 
dia’s hard-currency earnings between 
September 1939 and March 1945 
amounted to 3,643,300,000 rupees, and in 
the same period, India utilized these as- 
sets to the extent of 2,650,200,000 rupees, 
to which are added India’s imports of 
gold from the United Kingdom valued at 
world prices at 500,800,000 rupees. Even 
if India lay claim to its dollar balance, 
the Member held out hope that India 
would get much more by way of free ex- 
change from the pending negotiations 
between India and the United Kingdom 
on the subject of sterling balances. 

Economic Development Plans: The 
Member announced that all of the Prov- 
inces have submitted 5-year plans for 
economic development which are now 
under review by the Central Govern- 
ment for the purpose of coordinating 
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objectives. This will be completed in 
a few months. These plans involve 
the expenditure of 9,000,000,000 rupees 
($2,710,935,000), part of which will be 
spent in the second 5-year period. The 
Central Government also plans extensive 
capital expenditures during the coming 
year. A newly created capital budget 
calls for a capital outlay of more than 
450,000,000 rupees ($135,547,000) for 
railways, posts and telegraphs, indus- 
trial development, aviation, defense, and 
civil works, among which are included 
the building of the Government fertilizer 
plant which has been under considera- 
tion for the past 2 years, the purchase 
of shares (10,000,000 rupees) in a pro- 
posed Industrial Finance Corporation, a 
capital grant of 2,800,000 rupees to the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, and subsidies to the extent of 
20,000,000 rupees for industrial housing. 
In addition, the Central Government 
will make advance grants to Provinces 
to the extent of 350,000,000 rupees ($105.,- 
425,000) and loans of 150,000,000 rupees 
($45,182,000). On their own account, 
the Provinces have balances of approxi- 
mately 700,000,000 rupees ($210,850,000) 
and expect revenue surpluses of 1,000,- 
000,000 rupees during the next 6 years. 
Provincial plans are based on the expec- 
tation of receiving grants amounting to 
2,500,000,000 rupees ($753,038,000) from 
the Central Government during the next 
5 years. 

The Member stated that the existing 
control over capital issues would have to 
be continued to prevent excessive flow of 
capital into enterprise undesirable for 
a balanced economic development. He 
also said that consideration is being given 
to the creation of a National Investment 
Board to direct the utilization of eco- 
nomic resources into the most advan- 
tageous ways. 

Taxation: Declaring that the expan- 
sion of industry holds the earliest prom- 
ise of increasing the national income and 
of raising the stanadard of living in the 
country, the Finance Member announced 
a number of tax changes designed to 
benefit and encourage industrialization. 
The excess profits tax, which has been 
in force, first at 50 percent and later at 
6624 percent, since April 1940, is to be 
discontinued on earnings arising after 
March 31, 1946. Compulsory deposits 
will also be repaid prior to the date 
which the law requires on condition that 
they are not distributed as dividends to 
shareholders but are used instead for 
capital expenditures. Added incentive to 
industry would be given in a revived pro- 
posal to grant special depreciation al- 
lowances of 10 percent on new plant and 
machinery and to make allowances on 
income taxes for expenditures on scien- 
tific research. Obsolescence allowance 
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would also be widened to include the loss 
of the asset by destruction or demolition 
and also to extend it to buildings. 

Industry was favored with a reduc- 
tion in customs duty on raw materials 
imported for manufacturing purposes 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 23, 1946, for details) and by a 
proposal to reduce tariffs on imported 
plant and machinery which are not man- 
ufactured within the country. 

Direct taxes were also changed. Sur- 
charges were almalgamated with the 
basic rates of income tax and supertax, 
the total payable by companies being re- 
duced from 734 annas in the rupee 
(48.4375 percent) to 6 annas in the rupee 
(37.5 percent). As a substitute for the 
rebate on the supertax of 1 anna allowed 
on sums not distributed as dividends, 
the Finance Member proposed that, ex- 
cluding dividends payable at a fixed rate, 
sums equal to 5 percent on the capital of 
the company, including reserves, and 
equal to 30 percent of the total income, 
may be distributed without additional 
supertax. Dividends above that amount 
will become liable to additional super- 
tax at steepening rates. The new basic 
rate of income tax would be 5 annas in 
the rupee, and of supertax, 1 anna in 
the rupee. 

The noncompany taxpayer of moder- 
ate fixed income is to receive relief by a 
reduction from 15 pies to 12 pies (1 
anna) in the rupee on the total income 
between 1,500 rupees and 5,000 rupees, 
and a reduction from 2 annas, 1 pie to 
2 annas in the rupee on the next slab of 
5,000 rupees. The earned-income al- 
lowance is also increased from one- 
tenth to one-fifth of the earned income, 
subject to a maximum (in terms of 
income) of 4,000 rupees. The differen- 
tiation between earned and unearned in- 
come is also to apply to supertaxes, un- 
der which the number of slabs has been 
increased with a more gradual steepen- 
ing of the rates. An increase is made 
in the rate of income tax on the balance 
of income about 15,000 rupees, the rate 
rising from 4 annas, 9 pies in the rupee 
to 5 annas. In addition to the subsidy 
being granted for the building of indus- 
trial housing, an added incentive to home 
building is given in the form of a 2 year’s 
income-tax exemption, and on buildings 
to be used for business, professions, or 
vocations an initial depreciation allow- 
ance of 15 percent is to be allowed in- 
stead of the previous 10 percent. 

For the poor man, who does not pay 
direct taxes, relief is sought in a reduc- 
tion in the duty on kerosene from 4% 
annas to 334 annas per imperial gallon. 
As this commodity is so widely used 
throughout all India, even in the poorer- 
class households, it is believed that this 
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will reduce the essential expenditures of 
all. 

As a result of these changes, it is esti- 
mated that the net loss of revenue will 
increase the deficit from 487,100,000 to 
701,600,000 rupees. This would be met 
in part by transferring to revenue 261,- 
000,000 rupees which are the estimated 
balances of the two War Risk Insurance 
Funds. The deficit would then be re- 
duced to 440,600,000 rupees ($132,715,- 
000). 

Concerning the whole field of taxation, 
the Finance Member called attention to 
the fact that a general inquiry into tax- 
ation in India had not been undertaken 
in the past 20 years, and that he proposed 
to set up a Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in the near future to examine and re- 
port on the whole field of taxation by the 
Central Government, the Provinces, and 
local authorities. 


[The exchange rate of the rupee is 
$0.301215. | 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Benares Hemp: Export Quota for the 
United States Exhausted.—The Govern- 
ment of India has announced that the 
quota of Benares hemp (1,500 tons) es- 
tablished for export to the United States 
during the period January—June 1946 has 
been exhausted and that in view of the 
needs of other countries no additional 
quota allotment to the United States will 
be made for the period. 

Quotas for the period July-December 
1946 will be announced in June. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Regulations—The Italian 
Exchange Office (Ufficio Italiano dei 
Cambi), in collaboration with the Bank 
of Italy and other banks designated by 
it, controls currency operations related 
to imports and exports, and implements 
the directives issued by the proper 
agencies. In order to obtain the foreign 
exchange required for payment of im- 
ported commodities, the importer shall 
apply to one of the above banks author- 
ized to deal in foreign exchange, present- 
ing the invoice and the customs receipt 
of the commodities from the custom- 
house. Advance payment, in full or in 
part, may upon application be allowed 
for imports into Italy if such payment is 
in accordance with commercial practices 
and expressly provided for in the con- 
tract. The authorization granted by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade for the ad- 
vance of currency must appear on the 
import license, and in this case the cus- 
toms receipt (bolletta di importazione) 
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must be voided by the customs Officials 
for the payment or its part for which the 
currency has been advanced. In case 
the import has not been effected before 
the expiration date, the advanced cur- 
rency must be returned immediately to 
the granting bank. 

For the exportation of domestic com- 
modities, besides the presentation of the 
Ministerial license (if required), the ex- 
porter shall present to the customs of- 
ficials, together with the export declara- 
tion, the “approval” by one of the banks 
authorized to deal in foreign exchange, 
against his own promise to surrender the 
exchange upon payment of the exported 
commodity made by the foreign buyer in 
free currency. 

(The Minister of Foreign Trade has 
informed the U. S. Embassy at Rome 
that effective from March 23, 1946, 
Italian exporters are no longer required 
to deliver to their Government full ex- 
change proceeds from export transac- 
tions. They are allowed to retain 50 
percent of such proceeds with the obli- 
gation that they or others to whom it 
may be transferred through the Italian 
Exchange Office or authorized banks 
utilize it within a limited period (to be 
specified) for importing from a list 
(being prepared) of essential articles. 
(The effective exchange rate for imports 
and exports is at present 225 lire = $1 
U. S. currency). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Summary of Regulations on Private 
Trade With Other Countries.—Regula- 
tions applying to private trade between 
Italy and all other countries except Ger- 
many and Japan, first announced in 
Italy on February 5, 1946, and effective 
February 15, were published in a special 
supplement of February 16 to the Bul- 
letin Informazioni per il Commercio 
Estero of the official Italian Institute 
for Foreign Trade. These regulations, 
which are subject to changes to be pub- 
lished, as they occur, in subsequent is- 
sues of the Bulletin, are summarized in 
the following paragraphs. 

The Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade 
is preparing regulations to govern th¢ 
allocation of import and export quotas 
Until these are issued, applicants upon 
submission of their first import or expor' 
applications must present to the abov« 
Ministry a certificate issued by thei! 
Chamber of Commerce including thei! 
qualifications as established importer 
or exporters and the amount of thei 
imports or exports during the previou 
years, by commodities and countrie: 
For the present, this information ma 
be limited to the years 1937 and 1936 
Newly established firms may also submi 
applications, and the accompanyin 
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chamber of commerce certificate in their 
case must include indication of ability 
to transact foreign-trade operations as 
well as the registration numbers of those 
applicants who are to be registered in 
the registry of firms or in special pro- 
fessional lists (albi). 

Import and export licenses are valid 
only for commodities to be imported or 
exported by the applicants. When it 
does not appear from the shipping docu- 
ments that the consignee or the shipper 
is the one in whose name the license has 
been granted, the customs officials may 
request evidence that the imports are to 
be delivered to the grantee of the license 
or the exports are to be shipped by him. 

Imports: Italian imports are subject to 
license which must be presented to the 
customs officials. This license is, as a 
rule, issued by the Ministry of Finance 
upon request of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. For imports subject to minis- 
terial license, a special application must 
be filed on a form provided for the pur- 
pose. Applicants must give detailed in- 
formation for imports of commodities 
against cash credit which entails ad- 
vance assignments of means of payment, 
as well as for purchases on medium or 
long-term credit. 

The import license includes the de- 
scription, amount and value of the com- 
modity to be imported, the terms of pay- 
ment, and the expected port of entry. 
(It is advisable for the United States 
exporter to send his Italian contact a pro 
forma invoice to furnish him the data 
he requires in filling out his import ap- 
plication.) The license is valid from the 
day after issue, and importation is not 
permitted if shipment from the export- 
ing country is made after its expiration 
date. Unless otherwise specified, the 
weight indicated is “net weight,” and the 
value is c. i. f. point of entry. Unless 
otherwise provided, if the transaction is 
to be effected in foreign currency and 
the import license indicates the value in 


lire, the customs officials shall determine 


the value of the imported commodities 
at the rate of exchange prevailing at the 
time of the issuance of the license, in- 
cluding the “equalization rate.” (The 
current official exchange rate is 100 lire= 
$1, and the current “equalization rate” is 
125 lire to each 100 lire.) 

As a rule, import licenses will be 


‘honored only within the limits of the 


amounts and values indicated therein. 
A maximum excess of 3 percent may be 
permitted in net weight. The customs 
fficials may allow variations not to ex- 
‘eed 10 percent in the amounts and 
alues stated when these are qualified in 
he license by the word “about.” 

The Ministry of Finance, upon request 
f the Ministry of Foreign Trade, may 
‘elegate to customs officials the power 
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to issue licenses for the importation of 
given commodities. 

Special Import Procedures: Applica- 
tion for imports based upon agreements 
for manufacture on a Contract basis 
(lavorazione “per conto’’), i. e., finishing 
trade agreements, may be submitted on 
a special form, and will be favorably con- 
sidered inasmuch as they may provide 
considerable work opportunities. 

Applications for imports to be paid 
for in lire in Italy may be submitted. 
Their acceptance specifically depends 
upon the commitment to deposit the 
amount of the price in a blocked account, 
and to utilize the lire within limitations 
fixed by the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

License may be granted also for im- 
ports of raw materials essential to the 
revival of Italian production without 
direct or indirect currency requirements, 
permitting the importer to arrange pay- 
ment through subsequent export of do- 
mestic manufactured products. 

Imports of imported raw materials es- 
sential for the revival of Italian produc- 
tion, without currency requirements, not 
even deferred and without subsequent 
export of domestic commodities in ex- 
change, may be authorized as a tempo- 
rary measure. 

Private compensations (barter) are 
temporarily admissible in cases in which 
no other form of foreign trade is now 
possible. They are not allowed for trade 
with countries like the United States 
exports to which can be paid for in for- 
eign exchange, or with countries to which 
Italy is bound by trade agreements. 

Exports: Italian exports are subject to 
license by the same authorities and 
through a procedure analagous to that 
just described for imports. Exports, 
however, shall be permitted even if the 
expiration date occurred before the pre- 
sentation of the commodities to customs 
officials, provided before such date they 
had been shipped from the place of 
origin. 

The Ministry of Finance may delegate 
to customs officials the power to author- 
ize the exportation of given commodities. 
Effective from February 15, 1946, the cus- 
toms officials have been so authorized to 
grant export licenses for a wide range of 
miscellaneous commodities classified 
under 345 tariff items in all sections of 
the Italian tariff. 

Among the products which may be ex- 
ported to “free-currency” countries upon 
license directly granted by customs 
officials, provided they are not shipped 
in deposit account or for commission sale, 
are the following: 

Broth and soup seasonings; prepared soups; 
fresh vegetables (excluding onions and 
garlic); certain dried vegetables; fresh fruits; 
pineseeds (pignoli); pistachios; mushrooms; 
truffles; mineral waters; carbonated waters; 
wines and potable spirits. 
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Vegetable hair; cords of hemp, linen jute, 
and other noncotton vegetable fibers; jinen 
and hemp yarns, nets, and cloth, certain 
embroideries; linen and hemp canvas; cei- 
tain belting and hose; linen and ramie vel- 
vets; velveted jute caipets; knitied gcods 
(excluding gloves and stockings), veiveis, 
laces (including chemical), tulles, trim- 
mings, and the like of cotton and noncotton 
vegetable fibers; cotton c.oth mixed with 
silk or artificial fibers. 

Brocaded or embroidered cloth, laces, 
tulles, trimmings, and similar articles of wool, 
vegetable hair and hair, and feits of the same; 
floor rugs of wool and flock of wool; woolen 
velvets and certain mixed velvets of wool 
and vegetable fibers; vegetable hair cloth; 
coarse cloth of hair, excluding certain camel’s 
hair cloth; transmission belts cf camel’s hair. 

Silk and artificial silk and their manu- 
factures. 

Finished goods of vegetable fibers (exclud- 
ing cotton), of silk and artificial silk. 

Pipe fittings, bolts, nails, screws, and chains 
of iron and steel; steel springs; iron or steel 
furniture and dom¢stic utensils; fittings for 
doors and windows, of cast iron, iron 
and steel; iron or steel scissors, and scissor 
and knife blades; lamps, supports, candela- 
bra and their parts of coprer and its alloys; 
tubes for colors, perfumeries, varnishes, and 
the like of aluminum or of lead and their 
alloys; works of zinc and its alloys; padiccks 
and keys; machine tools; sewing machines 
and their parts; typewriters and their parts; 
ball and roller bearings. 

Certain scientific instruments; certain op- 
tical instruments, including cameras and 
projectors; radio equipment and parts; cal- 
culating machines and instruments; watches 
and clocks; automotive vehicles. 

Marble and alabaster; grindstones; pumice 
stone; works in plaster, terra cotta. majolica, 
and tile; certain glasswares; graphite. 

Cork; certain wood manufactures; braids. 

Perfumes; barite and barium oxide, sul- 
fate and sulfide; mercuric sulfide (cinnabar 
and vermilion); citric acid; and licorice 
roots. 

Certain leather and fur manufactures; 
newspapers and printed books; accordions, 
and other specified musical instruments and 
parts; hats and caps; buttons; umbrellas and 
parts; toys and dolls; brushes; hair, sponges 
and feathers. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a num- 
ber of items by an administrative circu- 
lar, published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 13, 1946, and effective April 21, 
1946. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, with former valuations in par- 
entheses, are as follows: 

Fresh pineapple, 220 per gross ton (300); 
vegetable waxes, 5.75 (4); Diesel oil and fuel 
petroleum, 31.40 per cubic meter (28.30); 
cotton cloth, 9.38 (7.85); essential oil of 
lime, 39.00 (43); essential oil of lignaloe, 34 
(39.70); mother-of-pearl and river shells, 
manufactured in any form, none (25.30); sil- 
ver scrap and waste, none (41.968 per net 
kilogram); silver laminated or drawn into 
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bars, threads, plates, sheets, blades, and 
tubes, none (41.968 per net kilogram) . 

Silver Declared Exempt from Addi- 
tional Export Tax.—By terms of an ad- 
ministrative circular of April 4, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 5, 
1946, silver in natural ores, silver in ore 
concentrates, refined, unmanufactured 
silver, and silver in precipitates and im- 
pure or mixed bars have been declared 
exempt from the Mexican additional ex- 
port tax of 12 percent of a fixed official 
valuation. 

Prior to the issuance of the circular 
in question, these items were subject to 
an additional export tax of 12 percent of 
the following fixed official valuations in 
Mexican pesos per net kilogram: Silver 
in natural ores, 33.667; silver in ore con- 
centrates, 38.129: refined, unmanufac- 
tured silver, 41.968; silver in precipitates 
and impure or mixed bars, 39.827. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The Netherland tax on imports of gaso- 
line, and the equivalent turn-over tax on 
domestic production thereof have been 
increased from 2 percent to 2.5 percent 
ad valorem by an order of January 30, 
1946, published in the Staatscourant of 
January 31 and effective from February 
15, 1946. The same order exempts re- 
tail sales of gasoline from the 2 percent 
turn-over tax. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


23, 1941, for a previous announcement con- 
cerning these taxes.] 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Connections Between Picton and 
Bluff.—New Zealand’s South Island Main 
Trunk Railway was opened on December 
15, 1946, thus providing a through rail 
connection from Picton in the north to 
Bluff at the lower end of the South 
Island. 

Passenger-train time between Blen- 
heim and Christchurch was reduced 
from 9 hours and 45 minutes to 7 hours 
and 30 minutes by the completion of 
this line. No differences in ferry sched- 
ules, freight movements, or passenger 
traffic between the North and South Is- 
lands are expected. The main advan- 
tage is the opening of service between 
Christchurch and the Marlborough dis- 
trict. 

The total cost of the line was 
£NZ4,465,907, of which £NZ3,004,274 has 
been spent since 1936, when the present 
government resumed construction. The 
last section—that between Kaikoura and 
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Parnassus—presented many engineering 
difficulties. It contains the Hawkeswood 
cut, which is 53 chains in length and 63 
feet deep, the largest railway cut in New 
Zealand. Between Wharanui and Par- 
nassus there are 43 bridges, altogether 
approximating 2 miles in length, and 20 
tunnels aggregating 3 miles. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Material for Construction Purposes 
Exempt from the General Sales Tar.— 
A specified list of material used for con- 
struction purposes imported into Nor- 
way was exempted from the general 
sales tax effective February 1, 1946, ac- 
cording to an announcement published 
in Meddelelser til Tollvesenet, No. 4, 
March 1, 1946, Oslo. 

The list includes specified types of 
construction iron and steel, nails and 
screws, building hardware, tinsmith’s 
goods, certain kinds of stoves, asphalt, 
cement, certain types of building stone, 
sanitary ware, specified kinds of wood 
and paper products used in building, 
paints, glass, plumbers’ supplies, and 
electric-installation material. 

Temporary Import-Duty Exemption 
for Gift Packages Continued to June 30, 
1946.—The Norwegian customs authori- 
ties have continued in effect until June 
30, 1946, the temporary import-duty 
exemption applying to gift packages of 
food, used clothing, and tobacco prod- 
ucts, which was to have expired on 
March 31, 1946, according to announce- 
ment published in Meddelelser til Tollve- 
senet No. 4, March 1, 1946, Oslo. 


Panama 


Late Airgram From U.S. 
Embassy at Panama City 


General business in the Republic of 
Panama continued prosperous during 
March 1946. Higher prices and higher 
incomes were noted, and the cost of 
living rose. 

A new aviation company with a capital 
of $100,000 was incorporated in Panama 
during March, under the name of Cia. 
Aerovias Interamericana, and _ local 
passenger and air-mail service between 
Panama City and the Province of 
Chiriqui was inaugurated during the 
month. 

Although building activities are still 
going forward, a decrease has been re- 
flected in the amount of private capital 
being invested in construction of, addi- 
tions to, and repair of buildings in the 
City of Panama. Comparative figures of 
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the value of permits granted for con- 
struction of residential buildings, addi- 
tions, and repairs for Panama City for 
the months of January and February fo: 
the years 1945 and 1946, show that total 
value of permits for the mentioned 
period of 1945 amounted to $1,833,425 
against $759,618 for the same period of 
1946, or more than $1,000,000 less than 
during the 1945 period. 

According to data released by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment, total imports of cement fo: 
the year 1945 are the highest ever re- 
corded. In 1945 the total imports of 
cement were 63,000,000 kilograms as 
compared with 42,000,000 in 1944, 25.- 
000,000 in 1943, 17,000,000 in 1942, 51,- 
000,000 in 1941, and 46,000,000 kilograms 
during 1940. 

Gasoline imports during the first 
quarter of 1946 totaled 2,878 110 gallons, 
providing the National Government with 
an income of $408,350 in taxes during 
the same period. 

In order to avert a recurrence of the 
1945 sugar shortage, the Panamanian 
Government through the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial is acquiring 3,000 
tons of Cuban sugar. Arrangements for 
refining the sugar were concluded with 
a Cuban concern. According to official 
circles the sugar will start to arrive dur- 
ing April 1946, and will be distributed 
solely to industries requiring refined 
sugar. Local production of sugar is esti- 
mated by sugar-mill owners at approxi- 
mately 125,000 quintals (6,250 tons). 

A contract for the purchase of 15,000 
quintals of coffee was awarded by the 
Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial to a 
local firm. 

A contract for the construction of 52 
houses in the Government’s low-cost 
housing community in Vista Hermosa 
was awarded to a local contractor by 
the Banco de Urbanizacion y Rehabilita- 
cion. 

The new National Hotel in David 
Panama, which was constructed at a 
cost of $300,000, was officially opened on 
March 1, 1946. Controlling stock in th: 
enterprise is owned by the Chiriqui Na 
tional Railway, a Panamanian Govern 
ment-owned institution. The new Pan 
American Hotel in El Valle, Panama, als 
was opened during March 1946. 


Peru 


Late Airgram from U. S. 
Embassy at Lima 


Public announcement has been mac 
by the Peruvian Government of mea 
ures taken to improve the difficult foc 
situation. These measures include t! 
lowering of prices for rice ana Argel! 
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tine lard, the supply of foodstuffs from 
Government stocks to the Consumption 
Cooperatives, the importation of 100 
trucks and 2,000 jeeps for sale at cost to 
farmers, and irrigation of 600 hectares 
of uncultivated lands in the Department 
of Arequipa. The announcement states 
that there is no shortage of sugar, rice, 
and vegetables, that the provision of po- 
tatoes is improving, and that Argentine 
lard is being distributed to meet the 
scarcity of domestic lard. The supply of 
meat is difficult because of transporta- 
tion stringencies, and there is a seasonal 
shortage of fish during March and April; 
however, steps have been taken to alle- 
viate this situation. As a further meas- 
ure, approval was given by Congress to a 
bill prescribing severe sanctions against 
profiteering in foodstuffs transactions. 

A bill was introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for the organization of a National 
Economic Congress, for which a special 
allocation of 2,000,000 soles was assigned 
in the 1946 budget. The purpose of this 
organization is to survey Peru’s economic 
and social problems and to make recom- 
mendations for the development. of new 
sources of wealth in order to improve the 
people’s standard of living. 

In the transportation field, plans are 
still under way to increase the private 
and municipal passenger-bus fleets. An 
executive order of March 12 relaxed re- 
strictions on domestic sales of imported 
trucks in view of reports from the United 
States that normal trade in motortrucks 
is likely to be reestablished. A plan for 
the renewal of the Peruvian Steamship 
Co.’s fleet of merchant vessels was ap- 
proved by the Government, which con- 
templates the immediate purchase of 
three units and construction of six addi- 
tional units in the near future. The 
Minister of Aviation on March 15 au- 
thorized the Peruvian International Air- 
ways Co., a new corporation organized in 
Peru, to operate a commercial air service 
between Peru and Canada. This au- 
thorization is for 5 years, and subject to 
renewal. The terminal points will be 
Lima and Montreal, with calls at Pan- 
ama City, New Orleans, Washington, or 
New York, and possible extensions to 
other countries. 

A new commercial treaty between Peru 
ind Chile, containing further reciprocal 


‘concessions, was signed on April 4. Ex- 


change of ratifications will be effected 30 
days ‘after legislative approval in both 
countries. 

According to a decree dated March 25, 
he Peruvian Import Tariff must con- 
orm to postwar conditions and to the 
1ew characteristics of the national econ- 
my; the measure provides for the ap- 
0intment of a commission charged with 
ts revision. The proposed revision 
hould be submitted to the Customs Ad- 
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visory Board prior to May 31, and to the 
Government during the first half of June. 

Manufacturing industries continued to 
function at previous high levels, and 
mining operations were maintained 
satisfactorily. The agricultural outlook 
is considered generally favorable. The 
1945 cotton-crop estimate was revised 
upward from 1,450,000 to 1,500,000 quin- 
tals. The sugar output is forecast at 
406,367 metric tons by the Sugar Pro- 
ducers Committee. Construction activ- 
ity continues unabated, with recent 
lumber imports expected to ease local 
shortages in this industry. 

The Superintendency of Banks reports 
that the present exchange availabilities 
are permitting coverage of all regular 
commercial and financial requirements 
without difficulty. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Export Duty Revised.—The 
duty on sugar exported from Peru has 
been completely revised in the form of 
a progressive and cumulative duty by 
law No. 10398 of the Peruvian Congress, 
signed by the President on February 23, 
1946, and published in El Peruano, 
March 6, 1946. The export duty is fig- 
ured on a base price of $US1.70 f. o. b. 
per 100 pounds for raw granulated sugar 
of 96 percent polarization, above which 
degree the tax is collected on any kind of 
sugar, including brown sugar. In the 
case of refined sugar there is an allow- 
ance of $0.50 above the nondutiable base 
price set for raw sugar, or $2.20 instead 
of $1.70. 

The export duty is assessed according 
to the following rates: 20 percent on 
that value exceeding the base price up 
to 50 percent more than that price; 30 
percent on that value from 50 percent 
to 100 percent over the base price; 40 
percent on that value from 100 percent 
to 150 percent over the base price; and, 
50 percent on any greater excess. 

The amounts paid by the sugar indus- 
try are to be considered as payment on 
account on the tax on profits but only 
up to the limit of such tax. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Duties Temporar- 
ily Suspended.—The Polish prewar cus- 
toms tariff is still in effect, according to 
a statement by the Polish Finance Min- 
istry as reported by the U. S. Embassy 
in Warsaw on March 28, 1946. 

However, duties on imports are not 
being assessed at the present time. It 
is expected that the suspension of duties 
on certain luxury items will be with- 
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drawn in the near future. Imports are 
subject to licensing procedure and must 
be compensated by equivalent export 
transactions. A very low handling fee is 
charged in connection with the import 
license. 

The collection of duties under the ex- 
port tariff has also been suspended tem- 
porarily by recent order of the Polish 
Finance Minister. Export licenses are 
still required. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amendment to Merchandise Marks 
Act.—The Union of South Africa Gov- 
ernment Gazette of March 1, 1946, with- 
draws the notice of September 19, 1941, 
which suspended the operation of sec- 
tions 8 and 9 of the Merchandise Marks 
Act of 1941, so that these sections will 
again be in operation. 

The text of these two sections reads as 
follows: 


Section 8. (a) Any person who sells or, for 
the purpose of advertisimg goods, distributes 
in the Union any goods which were not made 
or preduced in the Union and to which there 
is applied any name or mark being or pur- 
porting to be the name or mark of any 
manufacturer, producer, or trader in the 
Union, or the name of any place or district 
in the Union, shall be guilty of an offense 
unless there is added to that name or mark, 
in a conspicuous manner, the name of the 
country in which the goods were made or 
produced with a statement that they were 
made or produced there. 

(b) This section shall not have effect in 
respect of the application of a name or trade- 
mark to articles used or to be used for any of 
the following purposes, that is to say, cover- 
ings, labels, reels, or otherwise as articles in 
or with which goods manufactured or pro- 
duced in the Union are or are to be sold, if 
the name or mark so applied is the name or 
trade-mark of a manufacturer, producer of, 
or trader in those goods in the Union, and 
the name or trade-mark was applied with his 
consent. 

Section 9. Any person who sells or, for the 
purpose of advertising goods, distributes in 
the Union any goods which were not made 
or produced in the Union and to which 
there is applied any trade-mark, mark or 
trade description in the English or Afrikaans 
language, shall be guilty of an offense, unless 
there is added to that mark or description, in 
a conspicuous manner, the name of the 
country in which the goods were made or 
produced, with a statement that they were 
made or produced there. 


With the coming into force of these 
sections on September 1, 1946, all goods 
imported into the Union of South Africa, 
excepting goods to which no trade-mark 
or trade description has been applied, 
must bear a specific statement that they 
were made or produced in the particular 
country of origin. 


(Continued on p. 49) 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUSTRALIA’S REQUIREMENTS 


Of the 750,000 motor vehicles which 
Australia had at the end of 1945, nearly 
half were more than 10 years old, states 
an Australian trade journal. Australia’s 
needs are estimated at approximately 
300,000 new cars and 125,000 new trucks 
to bring the country’s motor-vehicle 
supply to a reasonably satisfactory state. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian imports of trucks in Janu- 
ary 1946, were valued at $219,000 com- 
pared with $1,117,000 in January 1945, 
and imports of passenger cars had a 
valuation of $432,000 and $142,000, re- 
spectively. Imports of automobile parts 
decreased to $4,379,000 in January 1946 
from $7,326,000 in January 1945. 

Exports of trucks in the first 2 months 
of 1946 decreased in value to $9,813,000 
from $42,165,000 during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Pas- 
senger cars exported amounted to only 
$12,000 ($6,000 in January and Febru- 
ary 1945) and exports of automobile 
parts $3,146,000 compared with $21,- 
588,000 in January and February 1945. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


More than half of Great Britain’s au- 
tomobile output in 1945 was in November 
and December, and the total for the year 
reached 16,000 passenger cars. A sharp 
rise was reported in December 1945 in 
the output of commercial vehicles, which 
maintained an average level of about 
11,000 units a month in 1944 and 1945. 
Output in 1935 totaled about 327,000 pas- 
senger cars. 

Exports in 1945 included 1,952 passen- 
ger cars and 5,464 commercial vehicles, 
compared with 44,123 passenger cars and 
3,384 commercial vehicles in 1938. Some 
recovery is noted also in exports of chas- 
sis and engines and other parts. 


Beverages 


GRAPE CROP AND WINE OUTPUT, TUNISIA 


Production of wine grapes in Tunisia 
from the 1945 crop totaled 810,000 metric 
quintals (1 metric quinta1l—220.46 
pounds) or the equivalent of 580,000 
hectoliters of wine (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons). The 1944 wine output of 
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402,000 hectoliters compared with an av- 
erage of 1,433,300 hectoliters produced 
during the decade 1930-39. In 1938 there 
was a high yield of 1,975,000 hectoliters. 

The area planted to wine grapes de- 
creased from 103,782 acres prior to 
World War II to 66,717 acres in 1945. 
Phylloxera (genus of plant lice) is prin- 
cipally responsible for the reduction in 
area, although damage also was caused 
by the Axis occupation. Prior to 1945, 
shortages in imported sulfur for dusting 
and copper for spraying were adverse 
factors. 











Asia’s Rice Supplies 
Critically Short 


Asiatic countries are threatened 
with a serious rice shortage, espe- 
cially in areas where the cereal is 
the staple diet, according to the 
USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. The scarcity is the 
result of a small 1945-46 crop, 
which was reduced by the war, and 
inability to transport compara- 
tively small surpluses to shortage 
areas. It will become most acute 
in the next few months as stocks 
from the 1945-46 harvest become 
exhausted. 

Asia’s milled rice production this 
year is 30,000,000,000 to 40,000,- 
000,000 pounds below thc prewar 
(1935-36 to 1939-40) average. 
Millions of people are affected by 
this decrease, and famine prevails 
in sOme areas, especially those 
which were invaded. Because of 
Japanese aggression, the rice out- 
put in Asia’s surplus-producing 
countries dropped so greatly that 
the current harvest not only is in- 
sufficient to supply exports to defi- 
cit countries, but also is barely 
enough to maintain normal domes- 
tic needs. 

The Asiatic countries are seeking 
to obtain rice imports from any 
available source. Production in the 
Western Hemisphere, sufficient for 
hemispheric consumption for the 
first time in 1942, may furnish a 
1946 surplus equal to about 10 
percent of Asia’s 1936-40 prewar 
average imports of 12,000,000,000 
pounds annually. 
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It is estimated unofficially that 350,000 
to 400,000 hectoliters of wine are con- 
sumed in Tunisia annually. The carry- 
over stock from 1944 was small; the ex- 
portable surplus from the 1945 yield may 
be set at about 180,000 hectoliters. 

Any exportable surplus this season is 
earmarked for France. Certain unascer- 
tained quantities of Algerian wine are 
imported into Tunisia. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts in 1945 amounted to 80,483,000 
pesos, according to published tariff val- 
ues. Imports of these materials in 1939 
had a tariff value of 97,622,000 pesos. 


OUTPUT OF PLANT AT PIRAQUARA, BRAZIL 


- Awood-distillation plant established at 
Piraquara, Parana, Brazil, has a monthly 
capacity of 4,000 liters of methanol. 

Other materials produced by the plant 
include acetone, .acetic acid, wood tar, 
tar oils (including cresylic acid) , solvents, 
and anticorrosive paint. 


IMPORTS OF INORGANIC CHEMICALS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of inorganic chemi- 
cals (excluding acids) in 1945 declined in 
value to $11,270,000 (Canadian currency) 
from $11,952,000 in 1944, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Soda products accounted for part: of 
the decrease in this group, imports 
amounting to $3,698,000 in 1945 and $4,- 
592,000 in 1944. 


CUBAN IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


In 1945 Cuba imported 288 metric tons 
of paris green, 257 tons of lead arsenate 
97 tons of white arsenic, and 22 tons of! 
calcium arsenate, according to prelimi- 
nary customs data. The United States 
furnished all of these materials. 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts imported into the Dominican Re- 
public during the period January-—Ju!’ 
1945 were valued at $670,248; in the ye: ' 
1944 they amounted to $1,317,904. In- 
ports of these materials in both perio: 
comprised 7 percent of all imports. 


CHILEAN IODINE AND NITRATE SALES 


Sales of Chilean iodine were smal! 
during the year ended June 1945 becat 
of the release of reserve stocks held 
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the Allied Governments, according to a 
foreign chemical journal. New sales are 
expected to increase when these stocks 
have been absorbed. 

Nitrate sales in the current fiscal year 
are estimated at 1,800,000 metric tons. 
In 1946-47, it is hoped that production 
will increase to 2,000,000 tons or more. 


ALCOHOL AND TURPENTINE OUTPUT AND 
USEs, FINLAND 


Finland now has 17 plants making 
alcohol from waste sulfite-pulp liquor; 
there were 3 before the war. At present 
the output is used for domestic consump- 
tion, but the Central Association of Fin- 
nish Woodworking Industries considers 
the possibilities favorable for a substan- 
tial export surplus. A chemical industry 
using sulfite alcohol as raw material has 
been developed. Also, one sulfite mill 
makes baking yeast, while several manu- 
facture “nourishment” yeast. 

Sulfate turpentine produced by the 
sulfate-pulp mills is used in Finland; a 
portion of the crude is utilized by the 
paint and other industries, while a large 
part is refined for special purposes. The 
tall oil obtained is employed in the manu- 
facture of soap and paints, and for sizing 
paper, as well as for a number of other 
purposes. 


OvutTPpuT HAMPERED IN FRENCH INDUSTRY 


The French chemical industry contin- 
ued to be hampered in December 1946 by 
shortages of fuel and electricity, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Soda products, 
calcium carbide, and organic base mate- 
rials for synthetics were particularly 
affected. 

Sulfuric-acid production did not ex- 
ceed the November figure of 45,000 metric 
tons, whereas hydrochloric-acid output 
increased to 4,300 tons from 2,200 in No- 
vember. In December, 2,800 tons of chlo- 
rine were produced—a slight increase 


from the November figure of 2,700 tons; 


in 1938 average monthly production 
amounted to 3,800 tons. Sodium-carbon- 
ate production remained at a high level, 
amounting to 20,000 tons, compared with 
19,000 in November. 

The output of methanol and formalde- 
hyde amcunted to 1,080 and 300 tons, re- 
spectively, while that of butanol and 


“acetone was 80 and 250 tons. Phenol 


production was 120 tons and petroleum 
tar 23,000 tons; imports of the latter ma- 
terial in December amounted to 13,200 
tons. 

Calcium-carbide output declined to 
!,500 tons in December from 5,000 in No- 
ember, with imports amounting to 1,256 
ons. 

Copper sulfate produced in December 
mounted to 3,000 tons. 
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Oil for Russia: Estonian 
Shale Makes Mounting 


Contribution 


In the Estonian oil-shale region, 
24 old and new shale mines and 
cuts are being restored for exploita- 
tion, reports the Russian press. 
New shale refineries are being built, 
and old and damaged plants recon- 
structed. The three shale gas 
plants for supplying Leningrad 
with heat are expected to be com- 
pleted by 1949, with some sections 
scheduled to begin operations this 
year. 

Material and equipment for the 
shale industry will be supplied for 
the most part by industries of the 
Leningrad area. 

The whole Estonia - Leningrad 
region is expected to benefit from 
the shale project, and the indus- 
trial construction necessary for the 
project is expected to stimulate the 
building industries, the transporta- 
tion system, and road building. 

Liquid products obtainable from 
shale include gasoline, kerosene, 
Diesel oil, fuel oil and other oils 
and varnishes. Shale gas yields 
fine-quality alcohols, high-octane 
gasoline, sulfur, and carbon diox- 
ide, it is stated. Synthetic dyes, 
tanning extracts, and resins for 
plastics can be made from shale 
resin. 























Coal 


SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


The coal situation in Switzerland for 
1946 was reported by the Swiss press at 
the beginning of the year to be improv- 
ing, although it was still unsatisfactory. 
Coal imports during the first 11 months 
of 1945 amounted to 154,656 tons, or only 
about 60 percent of 1 month’s normal re- 
quirements. An additional 71,804 tons 
were imported in December, but even 
with this amount the total for the year 
was but a fraction of the 3,200,000 tons 
used in prewar years, and it was neces- 
sary for Switzerland to draw heavily on 
reserves. 

On May 1, 1945, coal reserves amount- 
ing to 800,000 tons were located in facto- 
ries and gas works and with importers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. It was decided 
to use approximately 460,000 tons in the 
12-month period up to April 30, 1946, and 
leave the remainder for the year 1946-47. 
Instead, however, it is estimated that by 
the end of April 1946 about 600,000 tons 
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will have been used, and Switzerland will 
face the year 1946-47 with only 200,000 
tons in reserve, 


Electrical 
Machinery 


PROSPECTS FOR ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, 
DENMARK 


Danish power companies are reported 
to favor standardizing future installa- 
tions with steam turbines operating on 
alternating current. 

Consumption of electricity in Denmark 
in 1938 amounted to 850,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, produced by public electricity 
works, plus about 200,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, produced and used by large indus- 
trial enterprises. A yearly increase of 9 
percent in electricity consumption is re- 
ported during the 20 years preceding the 
war. But with the delay resulting from 
the war, it is estimated that consumption 
in 1955 will be about 3,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or about 700 kilowatt-hours 
for each inhabitant. In order to produce 
this volume, it is estimated that a capac- 
ity of 1,000,000 kilowatts would be 
required. 


INCREASE IN ELECTRIC-POWER SUPPLY, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The supply of electric power in Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, was increased 
in October 1945 by 8,000 kilowatts from 
the hydroelectric plant at Caliraya and 
by a floating power plant with a capacity 
of 30,000 kilowatts. Previously, the sup- 
ply was limited to 4,500 kilowatts, most 
of which was taken by the Army. 

Power distribution was taken over by 
the Manila Electric Co. on November 1, 
1945, and during the remainder of the 
year the company was occupied in mak- 
ing residential connections. Civilian 
connections made by the end of Novem- 
ber totaled 10,000 and 19,000 by the end 
of December. Despite the ample 
amount of current generated, frequent 
break-downs were reported because of 
overloading of transformers. 

The Secretary of Public Works and 
Communications has requested the Ma- 
nila Electric Co. to furnish 110-volt 
3-phase current, but the company re- 
portedly favors 200-volt 2-phase current 
on the basis of carrying a relatively light 
load for a considerable distance. 


DECLINE IN ELECTRICITY GENERATED, U. K. 


Preliminary figures of electricity gen- 
erated by authorized undertakings in 
Great Britain in 1945 show 37,276,000 
kw.-hrs. compared with 38,356,000 kw.- 
hrs. in 1944. Kw.-hrs. generated in De- 
cember 1945 totaled 3,675,000 compared 
with 3,744,000 in December 1944. The 
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decline is attributed to shortages of man- 
power and raw material rather than to 
any falling off in potential consumption. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE INDUSTRY IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Great interest was shown in coffee 
production in Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, in 1945, although the crop continues 
to be a minor one. The 1945-46 crop of 
Blue Mountain type is estimated at 1,200 
bags, of 200 pounds each, while the pro- 
duction of other coffees probably will be 
about 24,000 bags of export quality. 
Almost all the coffee was shipped to 
Great Britain. Domestic consumption 
normally takes about 10 percent of the 
crop. 

Proposed legislation provides for a 
coffee authority, probably to be known 
as the Coffee Industry Control Board, 
which would have entire control of the 
processing and exporting of the coffee 
bean. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts of Ecuadoran coffee at 
Guayaquil and Manta in February 1946, 
amounted to 3,476 Spanish quintals (1 
Spanish quintal=101.4 pounds) com- 
pared with 3,000 quintals in January 
1946. One exporter stated that approxi- 
mately 30,000 quintals had been set aside 
for shipment to Cuba, the largest buyer. 

There was no demand from the United 
States during February, in view of the 
completion of negotiations for import- 
ing 6,000,000 sacks authorized at the sub- 
sidy prices effective November 19, 1945. 

Exports of coffee in February totaled 
5.478 bags of 60 kilograms each, as com- 
pared with 6,166 bags in February 1945. 
Cuba took 72 percent and the United 
States 28 percent, according to unoffi- 
cial statistics. Exporters reported that 
prices paid by Cuba during February 
were approximately $1 more per quintal 
than the United States ceiling prices. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 2 months of 1946 totaled 1,587,188 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
an increase of 62 percent as compared 
with the 981,403 kilograms exported in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 

During February 1946, the Exchange 
Control Board certified for export to the 
United States (from the ports of Guaya- 
quil and Manta) 1,978 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, valued at $34,800. 


Cacao CROP AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran cacao producers look for- 
ward to a satisfactory crop in 1946— 
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possibly approximating the 395,477 
quintals produced in 1945, which was 
the highest since 1938. Cumulative de- 
liveries of cacao to Guayaquil during the 
first 2 months of 1946 totaled 58,442 
quintals, 16 percent more than 50,315 
quintals delivered during the like period 
in 1945. 

Exports of cacao in February 1946 
amounted to 1,065,581 kilograms (unof- 
ficial) compared with 1,169,724 kilo- 
grams in February 1945. The United 
States took 69 percent of the exports 
during February 1946 and Colombia 26 
percent. 

Inquiries were reported to have been 
received during February from Sweden 
and Switzerland, but no contracts were 
closed. Exporters anticipate that trade 
with Europe will improve upon the re- 
establishment of direct steamer con- 
nections. 


CoFFEE EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Mexico’s coffee exports totaled 595,235 
bags of 60 kilograms each, valued at 
$12,065,738, in 1945, as compared with 
594,404 bags, valued at $11,941,975, in 
1944, 


Fruits 
AUSTRALIAN DRIED VINE-FRUIT INDUSTRY 


Estimated production of dried vine 
fruits in Australia during 1946, as com- 
pared with output in the four preceding 
seasons is as follows: 








Electrify Timber Opera- 
tions: That is Soviet Aim 


Electrification of timber oper- 
ations is planned in the U.S.S. R. 
to speed up production, particu- 
larly in the cutting of trees and 
stripping them of branches, states 
the Soviet press. 

The Soviets have built two mod- 
els of saws, weighing 13 and 20 
kilograms, respectively. Using the 
heavier saw, nine men fell 100 to 
120 cubic meters of timber in one 
shift; with the aid of these saws, 
the Timber Ministry expects to fell 
up to 6,000,000 cubic meters of 
timber in 1946. To supply current 
for the operation of the saws, con- 
sideration is being given to the 
building of additional 7-15 kilo- 
watt power plants, more than 50 
of which are already in operation. 

Tests are now being made on a 
small compact machine, weighing 
between 4 and 5 kilograms and 
powered by a small electric mo- 
tor, used for cutting branches. 
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[In long tons] 

Fruit 1942 1943 1944 19451 | 19462 
Currants 21,184 | 21,216 | 25,332 | 17,540 | 24, 000 
Sultanas 62,437 | 59,501 | 68,251 | 41,730 | 58, 000 
Lexias 8,941 | 10,161 | 10,678 8, 730 8, 000 

Total_- 92,562 | 90,878 |104, 261 | 68,000 | 90, 000 





Subject to revision. 
2 Estimated. 


Of the 1945 pack of Australian dried 
fruits, 25,000 tons were allocated for 
service and “ivilian domestic require- 
ments and 43,000 tons for export, mainly 
to the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
New Zealand. 

In the 5 years ended 1939 the average 
annual amount of dried vine fruits re- 
tained in Australia approximated 16,750 
tons, but this increased to 35,615 tons in 
1944 and amounted to 25,000 tons in 1945. 
The substantial increase in 1944 con- 
sumption was largely attributed to in- 
creased service demands. In 1945 serv- 
ice requirements were lower. and 
supplies to civilians seemed fairly ade- 
quate. 

During the war period increased quan- 
tities of dried vine fruit needed for Aus- 
tralia’s domestic market and for Great 
Britain, Canada, and New Zealand en- 
abled Australia to dispose of its entire 
output. 

Dried-fruit exports, by country of 
destination and volume, in the years 
1939-45, are shown in the following 
table: 


Exports of Dried Vine Fruits from Australia 


{In tons] 





Great 


‘ New on , 
os) | Canada), ( , al 
Britain anad Zealand ther ota 


1939 3, 253 14, 409 4, 393 SO4 55, 954 
1940 49,779 | 20, 104 5, 831 1,613 | 77,327 
1941 33, 276 | 20, 238 6, 226 2,488 | 62, 228 
1942 44,009 | 17, 525 5, 572 1,035 | 68, 141 
1943 42,810 | 15, 830 5, 770 761 | 65,171 
1944 44,579 | 16,000 6, 756 1,320 | 68, 646 
1945 21, 500 15, 000 5, 550 929 42, 979 





! Total exports in 1945 also include: 250 tons shipped 
to Colombo and 679 tons to other countries. 


BANANA PRODUCTION IN JAMAICA, B. W. I 


Banana production in Jamaica, Brit- 
ish West Indies, in 1945 continued to be 
affected by the August 1944 hurricane 
reaching the lowest level in at least hal! 
a century. Production, can be judged b) 
Government purchases which normals 
constitute the entire export fruit crop 
but by reason of the “black market’’ Gov 
ernment purchases in 1945 amounted t 
only 2,205,000 stems, which is less tha 
one-half of those for 1944 and less tha! 
one-quarter of those for 1943. 

Production of bananas in 1946 is ex 
pected to total 17,000,000 or 8,000,00 
stems. More emphasis was placed on re 
search to breed a Panama-disease-r¢ 
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sistant variety of banana rather than to 
cure the disease, which continues to 
spread. 

The British Government purchased all 
bananas for shipment to Canada or for 
domestic consumption in Jamaica, ex- 
cept one shipment made on December 15, 
1945, to Great Britain, which was the 
first since the early part of the war. 


CUBAN BANANA INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Cuban banana growers experienced a 
satisfactory year in 1945 despite the dis- 
ease and drought which affected the 


quality of the crop. Exports in 1945. 


amounted to 2,410,000 bunches, valued 
at $1,815,000, as compared with 2,058,000 
bunches, worth $1,629,000 in 1944. All 
exports during 1945 went to the United 
States. 

Although Cuban banana growers are 
now making satisfactory returns as a 
result of high prices, the long-time out- 
look for bananas for export from Cuba 
is not favorable. Production in Cuba of 
Johnson bananas for export is generally 
on small acreages on hilly land where it 
is not practicable or economical to make 
expensive installations to irrigate or 
spray to control the sigatoka disease. 
Furthermore, Cuba’s rainfall is not suffi- 
cient to produce optimum yields. When 
banana supplies on the United States 
market are again increased it is believed 
that Cuba may have increasing difficul- 
ties in meeting competition. 

Large cooking bananas or plantains 
are grown throughout Cuba, but only 
relatively small, although increasing, 
quantities are exported. Exports in 1944 
approximated 4,800,000 pounds, valued 
at $86,168, and were shipped entirely to 
the United States from Habana. In 1945 
plantains were exported for the first 
time from Baracoa in eastern Cuba, and 
totaled 1,000,000 units, worth $22,600, ac- 
cording to preliminary information. 

Production in western Cuba has now 
been restored to normal, and exports are 
being resumed. The Cuban Government 
reportedly is lifting its export embargo, 
placed on western sections after the Oc- 
tober 1944 hurricane. 

Exports of plantains are expected to 
increase steadily, as there is a specialty 
market among Latin Americans in New 
York and Florida. 


BANANA PRODUCTION IN GUADELOUPE, 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 


The outlook regarding banana culti- 
vation in Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies, is particularly good. Production 
of bananas during the first 6 months of 
1945 averaged 1,500 tons monthly, and 
approximately 6,000 tons were exported 
to the United States. The surplus was 
used to make dried bananas, preserves, 
and the like, and 2,000 tons of these prod- 
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New Hotel for Monterrey, 
Mexico; U.S. Equipment 
Wanted 


As a result of efforts made by 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 
a new modern hotel has been 
planned for that city. The struc- 
ture, to contain 250 rooms, will be 
from 10 to 13 stories high. It is 
planned to install air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

Sources of supplies for the prin- 
cipal construction materials are 
being sought. Insofar as possible, 
steel and cement will be pur- 
chased from local Mexican plants, 
but it is not expected that these 
factories will be able to supply the 
entire requirements. 

Construction will be begun this 
year if possible, or as soon as plans 
can be completed, and it is as- 
sured that materials will be avail- 
able when needed. 

The architect of the hotel—Ar- 
turo Gonzalez, Jr., Zaragoza Sur 
824, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Me- 
xico—will be pleased to reecive cat- 
alogs and suggestions from United 
States suppliers of modern hotel 
equipment. 























ucts were shipped to France in the fitst 
half of 1945. 

Production of bananas increased in the 
last half of 1945; potential exports 
amount to about 2,000 tons monthly. 
Final production figures for 1945 prob- 
ably will be about 30,000 tons. 

A group of Guadeloupe businessmen 
purchased a steam vessel of 1,156 gross 
tons during 1945, which was used to ex- 
port bananas to the United States and 
bring back cargo to the colony. 


ECUADORAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Banana exports from Ecuador during 
February 1946 amounted to 48,744 stems, 
according to trade reports, compared 
with 30,678 stems in February 1945. In 
February 1946, 43,758 stems went to 
Chile and the remainder to Peru. 

The wholesale price at haciendas for 
bananas of exportable quality remained 
unchanged during February 1946, at 5 to 
6 sucres per nine-hand stem having an 
average weight of 65 pounds. 


HONDURAN BANANA INDUSTRY 


The near-hurricane which swept the 
northern coast of Honduras on October 
3, 1945, destroyed approximately 3,500,000 
stems of green bananas, nearly all of 
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which would have matured during the 
fourth quarter of 1945. Consequently, 
during the last quarter of 1945 exports 
declined to 1,913,468 stems, a decrease 
of 44 percent from third-quarter ship- 
ments of 3,436,103 stems and a 13 percent 
decrease from the 2,198,286 stems which 
were exported during the last quarter of 
1944. 

Shipments of bananas to Canada, via 
United States ports, advanced from 
186,000 stems in the third quarter of 1945 
to 639,000 stems in the last quarter of 
1945, or from 5.4 percent to 33 percent 
of total shipments. 

There were no exports of manufac- 
tured banana products during the last 
3 months of 1945, inasmuch as operations 
at the factory at Puerto Cortes remained 
virtually at a standstill. 


SPAIN’S OLIVE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Spain’s 1945 crop of green olives for 
pickling will be 20,000 to 22,000 hogs- 
heads (3,200,000 to 3,500,000 gallons) of 
queen olives, and 35,000 to 40,000 hogs- 
heads (5,600,000 to 6,400,000 gallons) of 
manzanilla olives. The final 1944 official 
figures were 24,054 hogsheads (3,848,640 
gallons) of queen olives and 30,337 hogs- 
heads (4,853,920 gallons) of manzanilla 
olives. 

Of the 1945 crop only 18,000 hogsheads 
(2,880,000 gallons) of queen olives and 
30,000 hogsheads (4,809,000 gallons) of 
manzanilla olives are expected to be 
suitable for export to the United States. 
The olives, although a little undersized, 
were reported to be good in quality. 

The following table shows exports of 
pickled green olives from Spain in the 
first 10 months of 1945 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1944: 


Spanish Exports of Green Pickled Olives 
to the United States 





Queens Manzanillas 


Period 
(in brine in brine 


First 10 
months Gallons Value Gallons Value 
1944 5, 341, 624) $4,359,429 2,899, 462) $4,095, 374 
1945 2, 974, 399 4,198, 768! 4.309.108) 7.319.596 





A notice to green-olive exporters has 
been released by the Grupo de Aceitunas 
de Verdeo del Sindicato Provincial del 
Olivo, stating that the regulations and 
prices for the exportation of pickled 
Sevillian green olives to the United States 
and Canada of the 1944 crop have been 
extended to the 1945 crop. 


REDUCTION IN CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, 
GREECE 


Production of citrus fruit in Greece 
during 1945 is estimated at 52,200 metric 
tons, a decrease of about 32 percent 
from the 75,000 tons in 1938. 
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Dominican Straw Hats: Industry Is on Upgrade 


Cana straw hats exported from the Dominican Republic during 1945 num- 
bered 485,161 and were valued at $215,396. This represents a volume increase 
of 250 percent and a value increase of more than 680 percent over 1944 ship- 
ments, which totaled 138,405 units valued at $27,492. 

The unusually large shipment in 1945 was partly the result of private en- 
deavor but was also the fruit of several years’ efforts by Government-paid 
instructors who have conducted schools in the art of weaving hats and other 
useful articles from native fibers. 

In all there are now 12 of these schools operating under the supervision 
of the Department of Labor and National Economy. These are distributed 
among the several Provinces as follows: Trujillo, 1; Santiago, 5; Trujillo 
Valdez, 1; La Vega, 2; Espaillat, 1; San Pedro de Macoris, 1; and District of 
Santo Domingo, 1. 

Because most of the rural people cannot afford to pay for their own educa- 
tion, the articles made by the students remain their own property and may 
be sold directly by them. Raw materials with which they work include— 
besides cana—sisal, cabulla, guano, roselle, and other fiber-like native prod- 
ucts. These are frequently furnished either by the school or by some official 
organization. Students may furnish their own materials if they desire, 
however, as most of the fibers are plentiful and inexpensive. Daily attend- 
ance in 1944, the last year for which figures are available, averaged 380 


: 
e 


students. 




















The reduction in the yield is attributed 
chiefly to the decrease in the number 
of bearing trees during the occupation, 
general neglect of orchards, lack of tools, 
fertilizers, and insecticides for the cur- 
rent crop, and the prolonged drought 
during the summer and fall of 1945. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


CONDITIONS IN QUEBRACHO INDUSTRY, 
ARGENTINA 


Total exports of both Argentine and 
Paraguayan quebracho extract from Ar- 
gentina increased to 225,000 metric tons 
during 1945, the highest figure attained 
in 7 years, reports a foreign publication. 
Many difficulties have been encountered 
by the domestic industries—workers have 
demanded increased wages, work has 
been stopped temporarily by strikes, and 
a shortage of railway transportation has 
cut raw-material supplies. The La Fo- 
restal extract plant in the Province of 
Santa Fe (Argentina) reportedly has 
closed down because of transportation 
difficulties, making it impossible to ob- 
tain the required amount of quebracho 
logs. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MAN- 
GROVE FORESTS FOR EXTRACT, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Many miles of mangrove forests have 
been noted recently in the coastal re- 
gions of the Philippine Islands, indicat- 


ing a possible opportunity for develop- 
ment. Extract produced from the bark 
could be used in the preparation of cattle 
hides which, in turn, could be’ utilized 
by the Philippine shoe industry, accord- 
ing to the report. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of farm implements and ma- 
chinery into Canada had a value of $4,- 
315,000 in January 1945 and $4,376,000 
in January 1946. Exports in this classi- 
fication in the first 2 months of 1946 
amounted to $3,658,000 compared with 
$2,439,000 in the corresponding period of 
1945. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


PARAGUAYAN MARKET FOR PUMPS 


Although Paraguay has no running- 
water facilities nor municipal water sys- 
tems, the Government is reported to be 
making studies to provide this service. 
The entire population of 1,100,000 (of 
whom 700,000 live on farms) is depend- 
ent for water supply on wells, natural 
streams, trapped rain water, or a com- 
bination of these sources. 

The general water supply in cities and 
villages is from deep wells; cisterns pro- 
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vide auxiliary water. With some excep- 
tions water is not piped to houses in 
Paraguay, and booster pumps seldom are 
used. Few farms have wells. 

Hand pumps represent about 50 per- 
cent of the total equipment now in use; 
electric motor-driven pumps, 40 percent; 
and other types, 10 percent. 

Only a few farms in not more than 
a dozen suburban districts of Asuncion, 
have electric power-line service. Nearly 
all of the electricity consumption in 
Paraguay is from 50-cycle 220-volt 
alternating current. 

No water pumps are manufactured in 
Paraguay. Of the steam and electric 
pumps imported in 1939, valued at 30,050 
gold pesos, Argentina’s share was 18,489 
gold pesos; the remainder came from 
the United States, Germany, Belgium, 
and England. Imports of pumps operated 
by hand or animal power were valued at 
4,274 gold pesos and were supplied by 
Argentina and Germany. 

Importers estimate Paraguay’s normal 
imports to be about 400 hand pumps and 
250 deep-well electric pumps a year. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of machinery, other 
than agricultural machinery, in the pe- 
riod January—February 1946 were valued 
at $1,565,000, compared with $4,094,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1945. Ma- 
chinery imports, other than agricultural, 
increased to $9,454,000 in January 1946 
from $6,133,000 in January 1945. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NUX-VOMICA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
INDIA 


The 1946 production of nux vomica in 
the Madras region of India was recently 
estimated at about 1,000 long tons, more 
than three times as much as the amount 
for the 1945 season (January—December). 
This exceptional expansion in output is 
attributed to a drop in the large-scale 
felling of nux-vomica trees for fuel pur- 
poses. 

Reliable production estimates for the 
Calcutta area are not yet available, but 
domestic and export trade were reported 
more active than in the preceding season. 

Total stocks of nux vomica in the Ma- 
dras area during the middle of January 
1946 were estimated at 800 long tons, 
with 300 lomg tons said to be at the port 
of Cochin and 500 tons in the interior. 

Shipments from South Indian ports to 
the United States from July to December 
1945 rose more than 50 percent, amount- 
ing to about 365 long tons compared with 
205 long tons for the corresponding pe- 
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riod in 1944. An unofficial estimate 
places shipments to the United Kingdom 
during the period July 1 to December 
31, 1945, at 100 long tons. 

Of the total exports of 600 long tons 
of nux vomica from Calcutta, 400 long 
tons were bought by United States pur- 
chasers, the remaining 200 long tons go- 
ing to Canada. 

Prices in Madras, ranging between 
$3.30 and $3.60 per hundredweight of 112 
pounds during the half year ended June 
30, 1945, reached higher levels and re- 
mained steady between $4.80 and $5.10 
per hundredweight, garbled (foreign 
matter removed), ex-godown, Cochin, 
during the July-December period in 
1945. 

In Calcutta nux vomica rose in price 
from $1.80 to $1.95 per maund of 82% 
pounds at collecting centers during the 
period July-December 1945. The export 
prices correspondingly advanced from 5 
to 5.5 cents (U. S. currency) per pound, 
cost and freight United States ports. 

Present market conditions in nux- 
vomica trade indicate more activity dur- 
ing 1946 than in the preceding season. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION PICTURES POPULAR IN ECUADOR 


Box-office receipts of motion-picture 
theaters in Guayaquil, Ecuador, during 
1945 amounted to 5,971,457 sucres, 374,324 
sucres more than receipts during 1944. 
Although there has been a slight rise in 
admission prices in recent years, the mo- 
tion picture has increased greatly as a 
medium of entertainment, as evidenced 
by the fact that in 1941 only 1,932,775 
sucres were taken in by the theaters. 

Although Mexican films were the most 
popular exhibited during 1945, pictures 
filmed in the United States continued to 


-hold first place in total volume of box- 


office receipts. 

During 1945, 1 motion-picture theater 
was closed for reconstruction and 3 
others—one new and 2 old which had 
undergone renovation—were opened, 
making an increase in the number in 
operation from 10 to 12. In the first 6 
months of 1946, 1 new building and 2 


' older ones which were closed for exten- 


sive repairs, are expected to be opened. 
tt is thought, however, that as a result 1 
or more older houses will have to close. 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


The production of motion pictures in 
the Netherlands has been resumed by 
‘hree small groups of producers in the 
lm studios in Haarlem. There are also 
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two news-reel companies and a few other 
producers, but the efforts of the latter- 
named are sporadic. 

Of the three major groups, two are 
survivors of the war. The third com- 
pany is still in the process of organiza- 
tion. Both of the old firms have spe- 
cialized largely on documentary films, 
with one now producing such pictures for 
the Government. The new organization 
is interested primarily in the develop- 
ment of a particularly national or what 
it calls “Dutch cinema art,” for which 
its promoters feel there should be ample 
patronage. They and their associates 
are planning the organization of a large- 
scale film company to produce full- 
length pictures and shorts, which if suc- 
cessful would constitute an important 
step in the development of a national 
film industry. 

Prewar film production in the Nether- 
lands was confined almost entirely to 
newsreels, documentary films, and two 
or three long features a year. Nearly 
all of the films shown in the Netherlands 
before the war were supplied about 
equally by the United States and Ger- 
many—each sending approximately 40 
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percent. From 1933 on, Germany’s share 
of film imports into the Netherlands be- 
gan to drop off and by 1939 it constituted 
only 19 percent of the pictures shown. 
Imports from the United States rose dur- 
ing the 1930’s and by the beginning of 
the war formed more than half of the 
total film and 49 percent of the long- 
feature pictures circulating in the Neth- 
erlands. 

In the past the film industry of the 
Netherlands, was made up of a number 
of small firms. In some cases separate 
companies were organized to produce 
each film. Certain companies owned the 
cameras and others owned other neces- 
sary equipment. Some firms owned the 
studios which they used, while others de- 
pended on renting space for the produc- 
tion of their pictures. 

Important motion-picture distributors 
occasionally produced one or two films a 
year as a Side line to their main distrib- 
uting job. Several such distributors sur- 
vived the war, but as far as is known 
they have no immediate plans for pro- 
ducing any pictures. 

There were three large film studios in 
the Netherlands before the war, one each 














Western European Coal Situation at the Turn of the Year 


Provisional figures issued by the European Coal Organization, published 
in the British press, indicate that Western Germany produced approximately 
4,637,000 metric tons of hard coal during December 1945, or 41 percent of the 
monthly average for the years 1935-38. The December output, moreover, 
was over twice that of July 1945, when 2,052,000 tons were brought to the 
surface from the mines. 

Production in other countries of western Europe, with the July 1945 output 
in parenthesis, was as follows: France, 3,523,000 tons (2,704,000 tons); Bel- 
gium, 1,729,000 tons (1,140,000 tons) ; Netherlands, 503,000 tons (390,000 tons). 
The French December production was 91 percent of the monthly average 
output in 1935-38; that of Belgium, 73 percent; and the Netherlands, 46 
percent. 

Western Germany with its 245,000 workers as of December 29, 1945, was 
the only region which did not have more employees in its mines than in the 
years 1935-38. As compared with 77 percent of the prewar monthly average 
at work in Germany, the 31,000 employed in mines in the Netherlands at 
the end of 1945 was 110 percent of the prewar average; the 157,000 in Belgium 
114 percent; and the 299,000 in France, 133 percent of those employed on 
the average during the years from 1935-38. 

Imports into western European countries during December 1945 were esti- 
mated as follows: The Netherlands, 229,000 tons; France, 723,000 tons; Lux- 
embourg, 120,000 tons; Denmark, 294,000 tons; Norway, 198,000 tons; and 
Belgium, 351,000 tons. The Netherlands’ imports were only 33 percent of 
the average amount imported in the years 1935-38. However, Belgium re- 
ceived 98 percent of its prewar average. 

Amounts received by the other countries ranged from 36 percent in the case 
of France to 78 percent in the case of Norway. Luxembourg received 47 
percent of prewar average monthly shipments and Denmark 62 percent. 

The main contributors to the solid-fuel requirements of western Europe 
during December 1945 were Germany, with 972,000 metric tons, the United 
States with 657,000 tons, and the United Kingdom with 211,000 tons. South 
Africa contributed about 68,000 tons. 
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in the Hague, Amsterdam, and Haarlem. 
The first was destroyed by bombs and 
the second completely looted of its equip- 
ment by the Germans. Only the one in 
Haarlem survived and is now being used 
by groups producing films. Although 
efficient in some respects, the Haarlem 
studio is said to be inadequate for any 
large-scale production. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


MERCURY OUTPUT AND EXporTs, ITALY 


Estimates place the production of 
mercury in Italy during 1945 at 40,000 
flasks of 76 pounds each. This compares 
with an estimated production in 1944 of 
35,000 flasks and 60,000 flasks in 1943. 

Production has been running about 
3,500 flasks monthly but will probably be 
increased to bring the total output for 
the year 1946 to between 45,000 and 
50,000 flasks. 

Because of the large stocks on hand— 
25,000 flasks within recent months—the 
mines have not been working at nearly 
their full capacity. With sufficient sales 
outlets, production could be almost dou- 
bled, it is thought. 

Exports in 1945 amounted to only 
4.418 flasks. No figures are available for 
1944, but in 1943, exports were estimated 
at 46,000 flasks. 


GOLD AND TIn Exports, TANGANYIKA 


Gold exports from Tanganyika Terri- 
tory during 1945 reached an estimated 
value of £442,868, as compared with 
£464,862 in the preceding year. The 1945 
exports included 90,663 ounces of unre- 
fined bullion, valued at £442,043 and 
about 2 long tons of gold-bearing con- 
centrates valued at £825. 

Tin ore was exported in the amount of 
197 long tons, or an increase of 27 tons 
from exports in 1944. The value of the 
1945 tin exports was £41,218 as compared 
with £36,441 in 1944. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Exports FroM TANGANYIKA 


Nonmetallic mineral exports from 
Tanganyika Territory during the year 
1945 included an estimated 115,660 car- 
ats of diamonds valued at £725,759: 
2,644 long tons of salt valued at £20,829; 
96 tons of sheet mica, valued at £90,283: 
150 tons of scrap mica (no value given) ; 
and 266 long tons of kaolin valued at 
£3,000. 

The amount of diamond and kaolin 
exports increased from the preceding 
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Tunisia’s Phosphate-Rock 
Position 


Tunisian production of phos- 
phate rock in the fourth quarter of 
1945 increased to 235,340 metric 
tons from 174,904 in the third 
quarter. Output for the year 
amounted to 706,340 tons, or 39 
percent of the average annual 
production during the 3-year pe- 
riod 1937-39. Production in 1944 
was 522,265 tons. 

Stocks on December 31, 1945, 
included 1,959,069 tons at the 
mines and 294,410 tons at ports, a 
total of 2,253,479 tons, which was 
a slight increase over stocks at the 
end of 1944. 

In December monthly exports 
exceeded 100,000 tons for the first 
time since the liberation of Tu- 
nisia in May 1943. Shipments 
during the fourth quarter 
amounted to 284,876 tons, or 38.5 
percent more than in the third 
quarter; December exports were 
117,310 tons. 

[The reader is referred to the illus- 
trated feature article on “Phosphate 
Rock in French Morocco,’ in the 


April 13 issue of ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. | 























year. However, sheet mica and salt 
shipments were smaller. The exact fig- 
ures for the exports of each of these 
commodities in 1944 follow: Diamonds, 
90,067 carats, £306,306; salt, 3,662 tons, 
£28,704; sheet mica, 125 tons, £95,009; 
and kaolin 98 tons, £823. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILS-AND Fats COMBINE BEING ERECTED, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


A large, well-equipped fats-and-oils 
combine is now being erected in Dniep- 
ropetrovsk (Ukraine), Soviet Russia, re- 
ports the Soviet press. The combine is 
expected to produce up to 25 tons of oil 
and 20 tons of soap per day. The plant 
is said to have sufficient capacity to proc- 
ess almost the entire output of sunflower 
seeds in the Dniepropetrovsk Oblast, 
where the area under that crop is about 
80,000 hectares. A similar plant is being 
built in the nearby Zaporozhie Oblast. 


PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM COTTONSEED, PERU 


A noteworthy increase of 15 percent 
in the amount of cottonseed processed 
during the 1944-45 season was reported 
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in Peru, as a reSult of an outstanding 
harvest of cotton. About 2,207,951 quin- 
tals of the seed were milled compared 
with 1,920,666 quintals in the 1943-44 
season. 

The 1944-45 output of seed yielded the 
following products: Crude oil, 383,650 
quintals; cottonseed cake, 1,153,875 quin- 
tals; husk, linter, impurities, and waste, 
670,425 quintals. About 280,973 quintals 
of refined oil were among the several 
products obtained from the crude prod- 
uct. 

In 1944-45 there were 20 factories proc- 
essing cottonseed in Peru, 5 of which 
were located in the city of Lima. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s imports of 
varnishes and lacquers in the period Jan- 
uary—June 1945 amounted to 178,525 
pounds, with a valuation of $40,220. 


Raw MATERIALS NEEDED FOR PAINT 
INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The paint industry in the United King- 
dom faces a drastic shortage of raw ma- 
terials, according to trade sources. Sup- 
plies are inadequate to meet present 
needs, and the industry will find it diffi- 
cult to continue unless the position im- 
proves substantially, it is stated. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


New Paper MILL AND Box Factory, 
COLUMBIA 


A large paper mill and box factory 
under construction at Cali, Colombia, is 
expected in October to begin production 
of paperboard, corrugated boxes, solid 
fiber boxes, and folding cartons in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the entire 
country. The firm has a capital of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 (U. S. currency? 
and is half-owned by a large American 
container company. It plans to employ 
about 150 workers and to import waste 
paper and wood pulp to augment the 
domestic supply of raw materials. 


OnE FACTORY EXPECTED TO SUPPLY RE 
QUIREMENTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Inasmuch as controls have been re 
moved from paper, a box and carton fac 
tory in the Dominican Republic is ex 
pecting to receive sufficient supplies 0 
raw materials to enable it to supply th 
entire carton and box requirements 0 
the country. The factory is said to b 
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efficient enough to meet outside compe- 
tition. 

The accompanying tables show the 
value of the Republic’s total imports of 
paper and paper manufactures from 1935 
through January-July 1945, and the 
quantity and value of the types of paper 
imported during the period from Janu- 
ary to June 1945. 


Dominican Republic Imports of Paper and 
Manufactures, 1935-45 


Year Value 

I Sit Eees Shs Giese en $330, 021 
NOS ahh Sie 299, 629 
RE ep eee 383, 700 
ROSES Eee age a 461, 897 
a DI a ae are Se 403, 299 
SSE AS ee 442,170 
MOORG Aes uka we Ce teiu 545, 937 
Reeth dS ilo ola 806, 733 
| Ree eee 628, 378 
IR rear ie als ap co 816, 286 
1945 (Jan.—July) ___-_- 485, 517 


Dominican Republic Paper Imports, 
January to June 1945 





Type Pounds | Value 


Cardboard boxes 188, 407 $9, 412 
Other paperboard 484,045 | 29,610 
Wrapping paper (in rolls, sheets, 

and bags) 1,515,323 | 148, 215 
Writing and printing paper 725, 882 75, 961 


Other paper re Ne TN ey 587,922 | 114, 690 





Petroleum and 
Products 


INDUSTRY IN BOLIVIA 


Production of crude oil in Bolivia dur- 
ing December 1945 amounted to 32,365 
barrels, compared with 32.311 barrels in 
November. According to Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (the 
Government’s petroleum monopoly), De- 
cember output in the three producing 
fields was divided as follows: Camiri, 
12,266 barrels; Bermejo, 11,509 barrels; 
and Sanandita, 8,590 barrels. 

Combined output of refined products 
at the Camiri and Sanandita refineries 
totaled 19,897 barrels in December, a de- 
crease of 1,929 barrels, or 8.8 percent, 
from the November total. During De- 
cember the Camiri refinery produced 
8.192 barrels of gasoline, 1,603 barrels of 
kerosene, 1,289 barrels of Diesel oil, and 


_ 1,503 barrels of fuel oil; output of these 


products at the Sanandita refinery was, 
respectively, 2,336, 398, 773, and 3,803 
barrels. 

Exports of fuel oil from Sanandita to 
Argentina recovered somewhat during 
December, amounting to 1,337 barrels, 
from. 720 barrels during November. 
Exports of crude petroleum from Ber- 
mejo to Argentina totaled 11,186 barrels 
in December, 7,740 barrels in November, 
and 13,671 barrels in October. 
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During December, 11,770 barrels of 
gasoline and 3,467 barrels of kerosene 
were imported into Bolivia; such im- 
ports during November were 13,000 and 
3,571 barrels. Import statistics do not 
include aviation gasoline or other fuel 
products imported by mines, industries, 
railroads, and other large consumers for 
their own use or for resale. 


IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first 7 months of 1945, im- 
ports of petroleum products into the 
Dominican Republic were as follows: 
Gasoline, 5,156 metric tons; kerosene, 
2,297 tons; crude combustion oil, 8,841 
tons; lubricating oil, 812 tons; all other 
mineral oils, 233 tons. 


IMPORTS INTO TANGANYIKA 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Tanganyika Territory during October 
1945 were as follows: Gasoline, 16,307 
barrels; kerosene, 6,623 barrels; lubricat- 
ing oil, 1,766 barrels; fuel oil, 1,047 long 
tons. The United States supplied 99.8 
percent of the lubricating oil, but only 
negligible quantities of the other prod- 
ucts. 

INDUSTRY IN VENEZUELA 


Output of crude oil in Venezuela dur- 
ing March 1946 averaged more than l1,- 
000,000 barrels a day. During the week 
ended March 11, production averaged 
1,042,350 barrels a day, or 77,031 bar- 
rels above the wartime peak reached in 
August 1945. 

Refineries operated normally, with 
throughput at the La Salina heavy- 
crude processing plant showing an in- 
crease reflecting heavier foreign demand. 
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Construction work at the refinery site 
of a large oil company at Punta Cardon, 
Paraguana Peninsula, continued during 
March. More than 100 houses and ad- 
ministration buildings have now been 
completed, but work on the plant itself 
has not yet begun. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRES AND TUBES IMPORTED, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Imports of rubber tires and tubes into 
the Dominican Republic during the first 
7 months of 1945 amounted to about 125 
metric tons. Imports of all other rubber 
manufactures amounted to 42 tons. 


EIRE’S IMPORTS 


During the first 11 months of 1945, 
1,388 long tons of raw rubber, including 
synthetic, were imported into Eire. The 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1944 was 1,479 long tons. 


FACTORY TO PRODUCE TIRES, NEW ZEALAND 


A factory which will produce a full 
range of tires is to be built in New Zea- 
land, states the foreign press. The site 
will be a 40-acre tract in the upper Hutt 
Valley, 20 miles from Wellington. Ma- 
chinery and equipment are being ordered 
from the United Kingdom, and raw ma- 
terials, so far as possible, will be imported 
from the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth. 


IMPROVEMENT IN URUGUAYAN TIRE 
SITUATION 


The tire situation in Uruguay hau im- 
proved considerably by the end of March 
1946. Essential requirements of heavy- 
duty tires were being covered satis- 
factorily. 

Domestically manufactured tires for 
passenger cars are in supply, but they 
are considered inferior in quality, and 
their price is so high that a preference 
for imported tires still exists. 





Anthracite Coal Deposit 
Discovered, Germany 


Recent exploration s located an im- 
portant deposit of anthracite coal near 
a railway junction about 100 kilometers 
south of Berlin, Germany. The deposit 
covers an area of 15 to 24 kilometers 
square and is estimated to contain about 
100,000,000 tons of coal, of which 60,- 
000,000 tons probably could be mined. 
The coal appears in 14 layers, the upper- 
most layer being only 60 meters under- 
ground and the lowest being about 500 
meters according to the foreign press. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
March 21, 1946. Opposition must be filed 
before April 29, 1946: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 
EE ea ee a 2—Entire class. 
I atic iain omnes Sa ws 5— Do. 
SIE ciseresatnce totem acniechignews 4— Do. 
a eee 2— Do. 
ta ences cline eraesdbesesincccapndos 12— Do. 
EL ee 5— Do 
| a ee ee 12— Do 

RE TET Se os 3— Do 

7 ESE ADS ae ae ES Pt 9— Do. 

1 Be ee __. 2— Do. 
ERE aa en 18— Do 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diairo Oficial of 
April 1, 1946. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark 
Diodoquin-Raurich 


Class No. and product 
75—Medici- 
nal and phar- 
maceutical 
products 


The Amalgamated Dental Co-__. 
Yodostal 


EE Se ae ae ee 
Estromone 


Entromone_-__ 
Lutromone 
Ycodan 


| ne 
Neo-Apioline 


Vi-Argin 


PUSSSISRSPEVEPERERSPEPEVEPEVEPERERSRSIPISSSsSsss 
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NE cas he a dato naiag en ee 75—Medici- 
nal and phar- 
maceutical 
products— 
Continued 

ER ae Do. 

| ee se Do. 

Ne gi renee Do. 

Se eee Do. 

NE ni ccc mneinuhis eee mnintee Do. 

_ FS ET Sn ane oe ara Do 

Rheumolmorthrop--_-_-__------.- Do 

a asa Do 

a sl ay Es teens nibs Do 

Bocasep-Lactolaxnorthrop- _-_-_ Do. 

RE a a were ae Do. 

RS es Do. 

Vagisept-Northrop--_-_-___-- oft nM Do. 

eae sd Do 

Nominalnorthrop----_-_-- perk Do. 

Sedandolnorthrop--_-_-____----- Do. 

I a tis Do. 

Hicodan Raurich............- Do. 

Octinaeaurion. —.............. Do. 

ee Do. 

oO | ee Do. 

Pregnative____._.- Fe epee Do. 

REE en eet Peay Do. 

| SS ee ee Do. 

Piritiamin Raurich__. -._-__--- Do. 

Pirttied-meurich............-- Do. 

RE oF ean ee Do. 

ee Do. 

Black Flag-Bandera Negra--___ Do. 

gE EE el Do. 

Aina cit agains inact phabairiecont ches 82—Periodical 

publications 

RI NIN sen creat pienso encie ee Do. 

SEE ORE Do. 

El Bombero Chileno_-___-----.- Do. 

2S een Do. 

Denne. wo se ss. Do. 

The Science Digest__...__.--- Do. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario de 
Centro América of Guatemala. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication: 





Date of 


Class No. and product | first 
publication 


Trade-mark 


1946 
Kivavit-Neck- | 6—Hair dyes, shampoos, | March 26. 
+ mull. etc. 


Blitzbug 6—Insecticide - - March 28. 
Ron Mocambo | To identify a Mexican Do. 

| rum. 
Guatemala)! To identify commercial | March 25. 


Handicraft. | establishment in Guate- 
| mala and also articles | 

exported to other coun- | 

tries, from this store. 








The organization of the drug industry . 


in Iran has recently been drastically 
changed. Monopoly controls on all 
drugs and pharmaceuticals except co- 
caine and its derivatives, morphine and 
its derivatives, penicillin, methylene 
blue, and other drugs and chemicals 
similar to these, have been abolished. 
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Egypt’s Sugar In- 
dustry—May Need 
Our Machinery 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Raw-Sugar Imports 


Imports of raw sugar to keep the re- 
finery operating at an economical ca- 
pacity were inaugurated in 1935 when 
4,659 tons arrived; by 1938 the amount 
had increased to 108,711 tons. The Neth- 
erlands Indies, for economic reasons, 
were the leading source of imported raw 
sugar. The following table shows im- 
ports of raw cane sugar during the years 
1935 to 1942 by country of origin: 


TABLE 3.—Eguyptian Imports of Raw Cane 
Sugar for Refining, in Metric Tons 





1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


Country of origin 








Netherlands Indies- - _---| 913 8, 153} 


2 ES | DY. 3 @u...... -_ 
if ) = ees Ree a 
.. . SaaS Ekeeta | “ae : 
Caribbean islands other } é 
Sa See 10, 906)... 6, 807 
We otk ecw 4, 659) 37,310) 32, 526 108, 711 








| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


Country of origin 





j 
Netherlands Indies____..| 94, 673) 59, 153) 14,632) 2,649 
© OGRE hea a RGEEE: to 4: en oa 
oe 





Belgium as Es PES 
Caribbean islands other | | | 
than Cuba........-- a aoe eee 


a _..| 94, 673] 67,170) 14,632) 2, 649 





To Sell Sugar to Neighbors 


As soon as more raw sugar is avail- 
able, the Sugar Company hopes to fill 
most of the refined sugar requirements 
of nearby countries, besides the domes- 
tic allowance which amounted to about 
150,000 tons in 1945. The accompanying 
tables show Egypt’s sugar production for 
the years for which statistics are avail- 
able and shipments abroad for 1933 
through 1942, when exports achieved 
some importance. During the war years 
surplus sugar was sold to the British 
Army and to the United Kingdom Com 
mercial Corporation. 


TABLE 4.—Egypt’s Annual Sugar Productio 





Year | Metric tor 
1939-40_______- r SF ae 159, * 
ane . ia oe, peta 175, 2 
1941-42.__._.- pote Sn ea SS 159, | 
1942-43 Me ace PE P ait PECTS 189, 
1943-44___ Se ee ia oe a re 167, ( 
ee ee es old ao 172 





Source: Société Genérale Sucreries et de la Raffin 
d’ Egypte. 


oa a © + 
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TABLE 5.—Egyptian Sugar Exports, in 
Metric Tons 
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fe Control and 




































































Country of destination | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 ee : ae 
tA aCe ee es FES, | Be a : : 
pS SRE Ree le 141 | 2,437 | 8,437 | 2,850 ' nnouncements 
Palestine_................|10, 208 | 6,656 11,038 | 6,728 : 
Iraq. - _.........{15, 927 | 9,739 |14,131 | 6, 464 
i pat alacie pom 162 220 291 
Saudi Arabia. __- ...| 1,076 1, 553 370 
eee re 1, 085 641 , ‘ 
Libya____. Rees 204 eke 1 (Developments communicated to Ex- No. 329—Current Export Bulletin No. 
United Kingdom______- 41 ele r . : 
7 Gibraltar. g esoinnated Ser bot eae porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 329, April 15, 1946 
India. --_- : y bts es. : : . sed — > tbdes ce 
2- Mm ih... | eee eee April 22, 1946) Subject: Revisions in the positive list. 
nN oe eainowbasawondins 3 - ~ 4 Weaba . A. Additions —Effective April 22, 1946, 
e awe Reape » 440 5 002 j - P 228 
nt Italian Aegean islands. _| 1/007 |.------|_..---- reas The Office of International Trade, De the following commodities are added to 
‘* Latian Somaliland sci Hee 5 res Poaceae el partment of Commerce, has issued the the Positive List of Commodities (see 
Ss Malta... ...-.........---]------- |-----2-]-------]-~----- following Current Export Bulletin: Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20): 
Ww Total..........--..|42, 539 \24, 409 |44, 893 | 17, 461 
a hate Meath RR, Re GLY dollar 
rs Country of destination | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 Dept. of | } value limits 
. a eee Mae S eee ao Com- Processing code country 
‘ merce Commodity Unit | andrelated | group 
Morocco... . ~----|2>-2-5- 5, 493 | -_..-.- | ~>-=>- Schedule commodity group 
Palestine ; ..|13, 423 |22, 466 |12,638 | 1,977 BNo. | 
RTS | 8 TS 2 eee | patie K E 
ne Iran _ ..|16, 212 [14,958 |......_]_____- 
Saudi Arabia : we 604 149 57 | 1 a tia Na Fs 5 anit Si aC “—~°. = : aes 
= Oo 926 | 3,397 | 3,928 | 1,910 548500 | Plaster board and wallboard: | 
Libya. oéens eee RE PE 548500 Gypsum board and gypsum lath only-__- | Sq. ft BLDG 10) 25 
8 United Kingdom. i ae Sa Se 613900 | Coal and wood cooking and room-heating stoves Units_ PLUM 50 25 
a Gibraltar. - --------|------ . eee eee 614300 | Gas stoves, ranges, and room and water heaters_-- | Units_- PLUM 50 25 
i Ee owceneuss beanie eee apxt 614400 | Kerosene cooking stoves_- -~) ie See | Units PLUM 50 25 
904 British Malay “SRT ---- ee owe 614500 | Kerosene room and water heaters. Units | PLUM 50 25 
: Eritrea__ eeeeesene-|- --}----- a 614800 | House-heating boilers and warm-air furnaces Units | PLUM 50 25 
Greece........- a eakie cans 5, 124 95 | 3,395 614900 | House-heating convectors__._._.__.-- Sq. ft PLUM 50 25 
Italian Aegean islands --|-~--~---]---~-- 615000 | Domestic conversion oil burners and oil-fired boilers Units PLUM 0) 25 
Turkey... = 4,625 | 4,676 | 4,856 | 615280 | Other domestic cooking or heating equipment (the fol- | 
207 Italian Somaliland__ ot Se ES lowing commodities only): | 
a8 Ee ee 990 615280 Coal stokers and parts PLUM i) 25 
711 ‘ . TERT Teas Ig 2 mya 615280 Gas burners and parts PLUM 0) 25 
Total_. fee 56, 007 |70, 286 25, 167 3, 888 615280 Gas-fired burners and parts PLUM i) 25 
= 615280 Reino dasucane PLUM 0) 25 
5: ; tea ’ , 615280 Range boilers___-_----- ’ PLUM 0 25 
2 Source: Annuaire Statistique, Egyptian Government. 615280 Space heaters, except electric PLUM 0) 25 
= 615280 Thermostatic elements, pilot, power PLUM ) 25 
- 615280 Unit heaters and parts______--- PLUM M) 25 
49 ' 615280 | Warm-air registers and grills___- PLUM 0) 25 
U. S. Equipment Needed 615280 Warm-air distribution pipe and fittings PLUM 0) 25 
645600 | Plumbers’ brass goods (include faucets, cocks, shower | Lbs PLUM A) 2 
While most of the machinery in the and bath fittings, thermostatic water-mixing valves 
i , : and other brass plumbing fixtures). } 
crushing mills and the refinery is very 703405 | Fuse plugs under 2300 volts Units BLDG 25 25 
a 707398 | Water heaters and parts, electric dome stic. | PLUM 50) 25 
649 old, negotiations are under way to secure 709415 | Rigid metal conduit, iron or steel Lbs BLDG 25 I 
‘sae ° ‘ 709418 | Rigid metal conduit, other than iron or steel Lbs BLDG 25 1 
new machinery from the United States. 709490 | Other metal conduit, outlet and switch boxes | BLDG 25 l 
Some machinery was reported en route 709500 | Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, lighting switches and parts, BLDG 2 l 
n. €. 8. 
to Egypt late in 1945. The contemplated Electric interior lighting fixtures and parts: 
" . " 709601 Fluorescent | BLDG 25 25 
, improvements in manufacturing equip- 709698 All types, except fluorescent | BLDG 25 2! 
il- . . 709700 | Electric exterior lighting fixtures and parts, except air- BLDG 25 25 
a ment offer a possibility of reducing the port lighting fixtures (report searchlights and airport | 
‘ : beacons in 706600 and floodlights in 706700); cargo | 
ts cost of production of Egyptian sugar lights and parts; daylite signaling lamps and parts; 
1US which would give the industry a better sodium vapor lighting fixtures and parts; street hood 
1S = . : bodies, and parts, multiple and series; street lumi- 
“e opportunity in the export field. naries and parts; street-lighting fixtures and parts 
ut and traffic signal lights and parts. 
709800 | Other wiring supplies except line material BLDG 25 25 
ng 969300 | Composition roofing, asphalt Square BLDG 50 25 
| 969900 | Composition roofing, tarred Square BLDG 0) 25 
or | 
. ’ “13 
il- Coal and Iron for Brazil’s 
33 Big Steel Plant B. Changes in General License GLV duced, as a result of the provisions of 
ed “ c an Values. parts A or B above, which were on dock, 
“ When the coke ovens of the Volta The following changes in General Li- on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
sh : : " iv ‘ _ : : sities _ 
sh Redonda steel plant in Brazil were cense GLV values are effective April 22, carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
m li i 1946: ursuant to actual orders for export 
lighted for the first time on February 20, 946 P a , a0 ne ‘ 
_1946, the plant had a stockpile of ap- prior te the effective date of ( hange may 
proximately 50,000 metric tons of metal- a GLY be: experted under the previous general 
. . “ é 4 ept. ida eae " j risj 
0 lurgical coal. With the exception of of Com- Group K | Sellar value license provisions. 
= about 3,000 metric tons which had been Sched-| Commodity group E 
; mported, all the coal was the product nue..| 
i ; No. To ; * 
f the mines and new coal washery in Om | New| Ord | New Asum of about £300,000, recently made 
»anta Catarina State. Most of the coal to 8, aes ee ? available to Greece by various donations 
5S3e athtubs 5 95 25 





ised in the plant will continue to be from 

Srazilian mines, though it is hoped that 
‘egular imports of coking coal can be 
tained to supplement the domestic 
utput. 





C. Shipments of any commodities re- 
moved from general license or whose 
GLV dollar-value limits have been re- 


in Great Britain, will be used to pur- 
chase women’s and children’s relief 


clothing made in the United Kingdom 
during the war for populations which 
had survived bombing raids. 





4 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 17) 


U. S. address: 47 West Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity. 

11. Ecuador—V. D. Chiquito, P. O. Box 715, 
Guayaquil, is interested in purchasing cotton, 
rayon, and wool fabrics; radios; electric re- 
frigerators; costume jewelry; hosiery ; 
watches. He is now in this country until 
July 15. U.S. address: “ George C. Dagher, 
25 Beaver Street, New York 4,N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and vicinity. 

12. Ecuador—Eduardo Mena C.—ATLAS, 
Calle Mena No, 12 Quito, is interested in 
construction materials, and household appli- 
ances. Scheduled to arrive: April 7, via 
Miami. Length of visit: about 4 months. 
U. S. address: % Walsh Construction Co., 
1 East Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. C. 

13. India—S. V. Devarajan, representing 
Kaycee Glass Works, Ltd., and Radio Lamp 
Works, Ltd., both of The Mall, Lahore, is 
interested in woolen clothing; artificial silk 
and yarn; electrical consumers’ goods; ma- 
chinery. He is now in this country for an 
indefinite stay. U. S. address: % Interna- 
tional Filament Corporation of America, 45 
East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

14, Jamaica—D. B. Dadlani of Dadlani, 
Ltd., 31 Temple Lane, Kingston, is interested 
in purchasing fancy dress goods, especially 
silk, rayon, and nylon. Scheduled to arrive: 
April 20, via Miami. Length of visit: about 
6 weeks. U.S. address: % Latham Hotel, 4 
East Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

15. Lebanon—Dr. J. Naha, representing 
The Eastern Supply Co., Rue Maraad, Beirut, 
is interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for chemicals, especially fertilizers 
and insecticides; household electrical appli- 
ances; small agricultural machinery. He is 
now in this country for 6 months. U. S. 
address: 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Netherlands—Cornelis Boot, Vrijburg- 
laan, 46, Overveen, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for industrial machinery of all kinds, 
food processing machinery, and electrical 
equipment for power supply. Products for 
export to U. S.: acoustical plaster, acid-re- 
sisting floor cement, artificial ceramic mate- 
rials. He is now in this country until May 
15. U.S. address: “% Van Houten, Inc., 724 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Norway—Gudmund Sand, representing 
A/S Stord, Stord, is interested in fish tech- 
nology. He desires to visit fish-oil refining 
plants and cold storage establishments for 
the purpose of studying the latest techniques 
employed. He is scheduled to arrive in May 
for an indefinite visit. U. S. address: “ 
Lars Marium, 958 Fifty-fifth Street, Brook- 
lyn 19,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Bos- 
ton, Seattle, San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. South Africa—M. A. Prussoff, repre- 
senting Brown, Geisler, Pty., Ltd., Johannes- 
burg, is particularly interested in cosmetics, 
as well as the purchase of and representation 
for pharmaceuticals, medical preparations of 
all kinds, and druggists’ rubber goods. He is 
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now in this country for a short time. U. S. 
address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co. of 
New York, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. In view of his early departure, it is 
suggested that interested concerns unable to 
contact him at the New York address, cor- 
respond direct with the firm in Johannes- 
burg. 

19. South Africa—H. Sackstein, represent- 
ing Rossak, Pty., Ltd., Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for fancy goods, 
tertiles, hosiery, toys, and bazar lines. 
Scheduled to arrive: about May 10. Length 
of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: c/o The 
Anglo-American Export Corporation, 220 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. South Africa—Frank Thatcher, repre- 
senting Stuttaford & Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 69, 
Cape Town, is interested in purchasing gen- 
eral department-store merchandise. He is 
scheduled to arrive during April for an in- 
definite stay. U.S. address: c/o Felix Lilien- 
thal & Co., Inc., 33-39 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City -and Washington, D. C. 

21. Sweden—Bjorn Edstrom of Edstrom 
Trading Co., AB., Kungsgatan 33, Stockholm 
is interested in obtaining agencies for chemi- 
cal products. Scheduled to arrive: April 15, 
via New York. Length of visit: 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Swedish-American Line, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago; Midlands, Michigan, 
Pittsburgh. 

22. Sweden—Torston I. Haker, representing 
Ljunggren & Haker, Brunkebergstorg 13, 
Stockholm, is interested in automotive prod- 
ucts; furniture; household articles; ladies’ 
handbags; and luggage. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: April 25, via New York. Length of 
visit: 6 weeks. U.S. address, Latham Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eight Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Toledo. 

23. Sweden—Herbert Magasanik, repre- 
senting A. Magasanik, 19-A Upplandsgatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in purchasing ter- 
tiles and obtaining agencies for toys and dry 
goods. He is now in this country for only a 
short time, so it is suggested that interested 
concerns correspond directly with the firm in 
Stockholm. Itinerary: New York City. 

24. Syria—M. Chafic Soukkar, P. O. Box 
136; Damascus, is interested in yarns, textiles, 
and textile machinery. He is scheduled to 
arrive during April, via New York. Length of 
visit: 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Syrian 








Want Egyptian Carpet 
Wool? 


Carpet wools will probably be ex- 
portable from Egypt in the near 
future, according to telegraphic 
advice received from the American 
Legation in Cairo. In this connec- 
tion, Egyptian exporters of this 
commodity have asked the Lega- 
tion to assist them in locating pos- 
sible buyers in the United States. 

The report provides no addi- 
tional details, and interested im- 
porters are advised to correspond 
directly with the American Lega- 
tion, Cairo, Egypt. 
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Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. Itinerary: New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

25. Uruguay—Carlos Alberto Voulminot of 
Regusci & Voulminot, Av. Rondeau 2027, 
Montevideo, is interested in heavy machin- 
ery and floating drydocks. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: April 30, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Mr. Joseph 
Weimer, 2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 


Import Opportunities 


27. Canada—Regal Lumber & Construction 
Co., Reg’d., 196 Sparks Street, Ottawa, are 
offering for sale 7,900 acres of timberland in 
Quebec Province. Specific details may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. Italy—Ditta G. Cavina, 7 Via Ricasoli, 
Florence. Products for export: Cheap raw 
and tinted rayon, silk, cotton, and mized 
yarns for sewing, knitting, and weaving. 

29. Italy—Adolfo Forti, Societa per Azioni 
Marmi, Carrara (Apuania). Products for 
export: Marble and marble products. 

30. Peru—Asher, Kates y Cia., S. A., Apart- 
ado No. 2404, Lima. Products for export: 
Rhatany roots, curare, cinchona bark, Ber- 
beris Boliviana roots, matico leaves, coca 
leaves, condurango bark, etc. 

31. Straits Settlements—D. A. Martia, 
“Esdon”, 15 St. Michael’s Road, Singapore. 
Product for export: 40 tons of China pig 
bristles, ranging in length from 24% to 5% 
inches. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. Turkey—Aziz Zeytinoglu, Tastekin Cad- 
desi No. 40, Eskisehir. Product for export: 
Meerschaum. Specific details may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—Braun Freres, S. P. R. L., 18, 
rue des Penitentes, Ghent, are interested in 
the purchase of and representation for 
winding, weft winders, warper, weaving, 
carding machines and accessories. 

34. Belgium—Comptoir Commercial An- 
versois, 19, Kipdorp, Antwerp, are interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, sor- 
gham, milo corn, peas, beans, vetches, and 
seeds. 

35. Belgium—Etablissements Henri Berger, 
S. A., rue du Moulin, Vent, Wavre, desire pur- 
chase quotations on machine tools, tools 
belting, and industrial equipment. 

36. Belgium—Alfred Lile, 24 rue des Juife 
Antwerp, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for mustard seeds, bran, and 
fiour. 

37. Belgium—Radio-Violette, 34, rue de 1: 
Violette, Brussels, desire purchase quotation 
on radio sets and parts, phonographs anc 
parts, electric motors, electric household ap 
pliances, telephone equipment, and air-con 
ditioning equipment. 

38. Belgium—S. A. des Miroiteries de Cha! 
leroi, 50, rue de Chatelet, Marchienne a 
Pont, desire purchase quotations on log-sau 
ing and wood and glass-working machine? 

39. Belgium—J. Vogels-Boon, 29, rue Na: 
sau, Antwerp, desire purchase quotations 0 
1,000 self-closing washbasin faucets of plate 
gun metal chromium. Drawing will be sul 
mitted to interested firms upon request ' 
the Commercial Intelligence Division. 
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40. Belgium—L. & F. J. Verrijcken Freres, 
83, Marche St. Jacques, Antwerp, desire pur- 
chase quotations on hand and agricultural 
tools, such as saws, pincers, axes, pitchforks, 
burins, rasps, files. 

41. Canary Islands—Amado de la Cruz, 10 
Maria Cristina, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, de- 
sires purchase quotations on an aerial cable- 
way for transporting general merchandise. 
Specifications: Trestles and stations of steel; 
power by Diesel motors; capacity of trans- 
port, 50 tons per hour; length of line, 33,000 
meters, eight stations. 

42. Ecuador—Sociedad Anonima “El 
Tiempo,” Quito, desire purchase quotations 
on complete equipment for a newspaper 
plant, including photoengraving press, ro- 
tary printing press capable of running off 16 
pages at rate of 35,000 per hour, and lino- 
type or intertype machines and accessories. 
The visit of Dr. don Marco Tulio Gonzalez, 
manager of this firm, was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 20. 

43. England—-T. Batty and Son, Ltd., 15 
New York Street, Leeds 2, Yorkshire, are 
interested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for canned, preserved, and other non- 
perishable foodstuffs. 

44. England—Peradin, Ltd., Freshford Mill, 
Freshford, Somerset, desire purchase quota- 
tions on a 4- or 5-roll vulcanizing calender 
for producing long length vulcanized India 
rubber flooring, particulars to include price 
and approximate delivery date. 

45. Italy—Adriana Bartolini & Cesare Doni, 
45 Via Ponte Rosso, Florence, are interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
automobile accessories and replacement parts. 

46. Italy—G. Calvelli & Figlio, 8 Lungarno 
Archibusieri, Florence, desire purchase quo- 
tations on furs, such as silver, blue, and red 
fox, mink, ‘possum, etc. 

47. Italy—Ditta Alberto Mannucci, 61-63 
Via Alfani, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on medical instruments, including sur- 
gical, radiological, electrotherapeutic appli- 
ances and other medical equipment and 
supplies. 

48. Italy—Ditta Ludovico Martelli, 28 Via 
Sercambi, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on razor blades; safety and straight 
razors. 

49. Italy—-W. Homberger & Co., 63R. Via 
Brigate Liguria, Genoa, are interested in the 
purchase of and representation for machine 
tools and machinery. A catalog (in Italian), 
illustrating the firm’s most important lines 
of production, will be submitted to inter- 
ested concerns upon request to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division. 

50. Italy—-Magazzini H. Neuber, di M. Tas- 
Sinari & Co., 32 Via Strozzi, Florence, desire 
purchase quotations on ready-to-wear ap- 
parel:; pajamas, underwear, stockings, socks, 
shirts, sweaters, lounging robes, etc. 

51. Italy—Societa Tecnottica, 32 Via 
Cavour, Florence, are interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for photographic 
instruments and supplies. 

52. Netherlands—N. V. Bicker & Van der 
toer, 4 Sarphatikade, Amsterdam, C., desire 
purchase quotations on photographic equip- 
nent and supplies, such as unexposed films 
or amateur and theater use; cameras; tanks 
for developing photographs; photographic 
vaper, etc. 

53. Netherlands—Bern. 
Lijsterbeslaan, Rijswijk, desires purchase 
juotations on pink cuttings (flowers). 
J. S. growers are reported to have developed 

new kind of pink of great beauty, and this 
irm is interested in obtaining about 100 
‘uttings of this type. 

54. Netherlands—Pon 
‘erseynstraat, 


B. Schoppert, 66 


&...Oo., 
Amersfoort, 


14 Van 
desire purchase 
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NoOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba 


gourdes to a dollar. 


United States dollar to the peso. 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourd 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


s fixed at 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Average rate 


1943 (an- 
nual) 
Argentina_, Paper peso Official A 3. 73 
| Official B 4.23 
| Bid 4.94 
Free market 4.06 
Bolivia__..| Boliviano Controlled 42.91 
} Curb-__- 5. 42 
Brazil_.___| Cruzeiro ! Official. 16. 50 
Free market__-- 19. 63 
Special free market ___- 20. 43 
Chile__- Peso Special. 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market _--- 32. 37 
et | ok. 31.00 | 
Colom bia... do_..._..| Commercial bank 1.75 
| | Bank of Republic 1. 76 
| Curb... ; 1. 76 
Costa Rica_.| Colon a} Uncontrolled... _- 5.65 
| Controlled _ - Steal 5. 62 
Cuba...._-. | Peso | Free__ 1.00 
Ecuador.._} Sucre____...| Central Bank (official) 14. 
Honduras _| Lempira____| Official___- 2. 04 | 
Mexico | Peso | Free. _ 4.85 | 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba | Official - 5. 00 | 
Curb... 5.16 
Paraguay..| Paper peso__| Official_- ; 333. 00 
Guarani 3 do__.- cadet 3.10 
| | Free 5 Fst 2. 
rere. ..... | Sol | Free 6. 50 | 
Salvador__| Colon : de.... | 2. 50 | 
Uruguay~_} Peso | Controlled 1. 90 
| | Free: 
| Imports. 1. 90 
Other purposes 5 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled _ __- 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
Decem mate 
1944 (an ber 1945 : equiva- 
nual) (month- | Rate leat in Date 
ly U.S. 
currency 
3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Feb. 20, 1946 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do 
4.94 4.94 | 4.94 2024 Do 
4.03 4.06 4.11 2433 Do 
42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Jan. 31,1946 
51. 80 64.00 | 64.50 | 0155 Do. 
16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Mar. 19, 1946 
19. 57 19. 50 20. 10 0499 Do 
20. 20 20. 00 (7) 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Feb: 28, 1946 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
31.85 $2. 25 32. 25 0310 Do. 
31.00 31. 00 31.00 | 0323 Do 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Dee. 31, 1945 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
1.75 1. 83 1.83 . 5464 Do. 
5. 66 5.71 5.71 . 1751 Jan. 31, 1946 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Jan. 31, 1946 
14. 06 413.77 | 414.04 0712 | Feb. 28, 1946 
2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Mar. 31, 1946 
4.85 4. 86 4.86 . 2058 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 | Mar. 23, 1946 
5.72 5. 68 5. 55 . 1802 Do. 
3. 11 3. 12 3.12 3205 | Mar. 6, 1946 
§ 3. 41 3. 32 . 3012 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Dee. 31, 1945 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Mar, 5. 1946 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 5263 | Apr. 2, 1946 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | Apr. 12, 1946 
1.78 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Jan. 24, 1946 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


4 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was 


imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04 


5 In effect since July 25, 1944. 
6 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 


7? Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


NOTE. 
into Argentina 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United Stat 





quotations on bakery machinery: dough and 
bread mixers—size for 50, 100, and 150 kilo- 
grams of flour; cake mixers—size for 2, 4, 
5, or 10 gallons. Estimates on 500 machines 
requested immediately. 

55. Netherlands—‘‘Turmac,” Turksch 
Macedonische Tabak-Maatschappij, N. V., 52 
Frederiksplein, Amsterdam, D., desire pur- 
chase quotations on complete installation for 
a cigarette factory, including tools, machin- 
ery, spare parts, and accessories. 

56. Netherlands—J. P. Wyers’ Industrie-en 
Handelsonderneming, N. V., 7 Nieuwe Zijds 
Voorburgwal, Amsterdam, C., desire purchase 
quotations on carpets; furnishing and uphol- 
stery fabrics; linoleum and floor cloth; 
leather cloth; upholstery leather; and lace 
curtains. Send samples with quotations, if 


possible. 
57. South Africa—D. D. Tait, 149 Palmer 
Street, Durban, is interested in the pur- 


chase of and representation for cosmetics 
and domestic hardware. 

58. Sweden—Broderna 
fabriks AB., 134 Gotgatan, 


Sandstroms Skid- 
Stockholm, de- 


sire purchase quotations on /ickory ski 
blanks. Specifications: 2,000—1%4’’ x 4’’ x 
7144’; 7,000—114’’ x 4’’ x 714’; 1,200—114"’ x 
44° x 714’; 1,250—114°’' x 4144"’ x 814’; 1,000— 
14%4’’ x 4’° x 7’; 1,500—1%,"’ x 4’’ x 6’; 1,500- 
a S'S OH. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is $l 
a list for each country. 


Business Firms—Ethiopia. 


Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Argentina 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Brazil 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Bermuda. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Impcrters 


and Dealers—Argentina. 
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Financial Develop- 
ments in Latin 


America, 1945 


(Continued from p. 15) 


mercial banks to accept deposits in for- 
eign currency and require them to main- 
tain reserves of not less than 10 percent 
and up to 100 percent against such de- 
posits. It may also determine the cur- 
rency in which such reserves shall be 
maintained. Moreover, the Central 
Bank is empowered to conduct open- 
market operations, to discount and re- 
discount paper presented by commercial 
banks, to fix the rediscount rate as well 
as interest rates charged and paid by 
other banks, and to issue stabilization 
bonds for the purpose of absorbing excess 
funds. 

The new bank is the sole bank of issue. 
The law, however, does not require the 
maintenance of any specific reserve 
against its notes or other sight liabilities. 
On the other hand, it does require that 
the Central Bank shall maintain con- 
vertibility and stability of the currency 
and that for this purpose it shall estab- 
lish and maintain a Monetary Stabiliza- 
tion Fund consisting of gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings. As indicated in the 
discussion of the Monetary Law, the 
Monetary Board is authorized to impose 
restrictions on transactions in exchange 
in the event of a substantial decline in 
gold and exchange holdings. 


Mexico 


The principal banking and currency 
developments in Mexico during 1945 were 
the virtual demonetization of silver coins 
of 1 peso, and 50 and 20 centavo denomi- 
nations by a decree of September 27, 
1945; a further growth in the number of 
banking institutions in the country; the 
continuation of high reserves by com- 
mercial banks against their sight liabili- 
ties; and increased reserve requirements 
of banks outside Mexico City, making the 
required reserves of 50 percent uniform 
for all commercial banks in Mexico. 

Demonetization of the silver coins 
mentioned was accomplished by repeal- 
ing the part of the Mexican Monetary 
Law of July 25, 1931, which included them 
among the legal circulating media of the 
country. It followed immediately the 
increase in price of foreign silver by the 
United States on September 20, 1945, 
from 45 to 71.111 cents per ounce, and 
was necessitated by the fact that after 
the price increase the value of the silver 
in Mexican coins as bullion was greater 
than the monetary value of the coins, 
amounting to 1.33196 pesos in the case of 
the silver content of the 1-peso coin. 
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Although silver coins in circulation, 
536,287,000 on September 30, 1945, repre- 
sented large proportions of the total 
metallic money and of the total money 
in circulation, 91.5 and 25.1 percent, re- 
spectively, the increase in silver prices to 
a level above the monetary value of the 
metal has not resulted in a shortage in 
the circulating medium. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that silver coins have 
been hoarded for many years and the 
amount in daily use has not been large. 
It has been reported that the minting of 
coins with a lower silver content is 
planned. The Bank of Mexico, in order 
to obtain the necessary silver, has offered 
to buy the old coins at a premium of 20 
percent, but it is understood that very 
few had been delivered. 

Efforts of the Bank of Mexico to com- 
bat inflation continued. These included 
the raising of required reserves sight 
against deposits to 50 percent for all 
banks in the country on July 1, 1945. At 
the end of 1944 banks in Mexico City 
were required to maintain reserves of 50 
percent, banks in other cities with 
branches of the Bank of Mexico were re- 
quired to maintain reserves of 40 percent, 
and banks in cities without branches of 
the Bank of Mexico, 35 percent. On May 
1, 1945, the reserve requirements of the 
latter two groups of banks were raised to 
42 percent and 38 percent, respectively; 
on June 1, 1945, a ratio of 45 percent was 
made uniform for all banks outside Mex- 
ico City and on July 1, 1945, the 50 per- 
cent requirement was made uniform for 
all the country. 

According to the 1944 Annual Report 
of the Bank of Mexico, this increase in 
reserve requirements was necessitated 
by the fact that although the Mexico 
City banks adhered to their agreement 
with the Central Bank as regards the 
ceiling on credits, there was an increas- 
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ing tendency to transfer their activities 
to country banks by means of redis- 
counts, opening of branches, affiliates, 
and the like. The agreement referred to 
was entered into on May 22, 1944, and 
provided for the investment by Mexico 
City banks of deposits in excess of those 
held on May 13, 1944, as follows: Depos- 
its with the Bank of Mexico, gold, agri- 
cultural credit documents endorsed by 
the Bank of Mexico, Government bonds 
or dollar deposits. 

Ccmplete data on the number of bank- 
ing institutions established in 1945 are 
not yet availab.e. Hewever, 516 new 
banking establishments were opened 
during 1943 and 1944, thereby almost 
doubling the number of such institu- 
tions, and it was reported early in the 
year that there were no indications of 
any abatement. On January 1, 1945, 
charters had already been granted and 
plans announced for the opening of 50 
new financial institutions, and numerous 
reports of the granting of additional 
charters were received during the year. 


Nicaragua 

The principal measures adopted in 
Nicaragua during 1945 affecting banking 
operations were those contained in the 
Law to Regulate Commerce, of October 
15. In order to curb the expansion of 
credit, that law prohibited banks from 
granting loans to commercial firms in 
excess of 25 percent of the borrower’s 
liquid assets. This provision, coupled 
with the advance deposit of cordobas 
equal to 100 percent of the value of or- 
ders for merchandise placed abroad, is 
expected to prevent excessive inventories 
of imported merchandise, and to curb 
further increases in the volume of pur- 
chasing power, thereby tending to sta- 
bilize prices. Recent reports are to the 
effect that the business interests of the 


Reported Gold and Exchange Holdings 


{In thousands of dollars] 








_ 
~ 





" Dec. 31, | Dec!31, | Dee.31, | Dee. 31, Latest ond 
Country 1941 1942 1943 1944 data — 
194 
Argentina 459,175 | 624,287 | 1,136,561 | 1,434,726 | 1,607,663 | Sept. : 
Bolivia 15, 689 | 19, 344 19, 001 21, 419 34,188 | Dec. 
Brazil 146,928 | 267, 573 538, 317 663, 410 670, 709 | Sept. 
Chile 45, 431 | 59, 570 87, 769 116, 349 130,392 | Oct. 
Colombia 22, 546 61, 850 113, 346 158, 225 176,780 | Dec. 
Costa Rica _- ; 2, 746 10, 140 15, 904 14, 232 9, 263 | Nov. 
ee 67, 887 205, 911 263, 567 462, 550 562, 873 | Nov 
Dominican Republic 5, 705 8, 674 | 12, 083 11, 488 11,476 | Dec 
Ecuador __- 7, 783 17, 152 29, 128 36, 217 34,322 | Nov 
El Salvador 8, 243 | 17, 354 25, 337 28, 046 31, 183 | Oct 
Guatemala 13, 174 | 23, 773 30, 272 | 31, 067 38,966 | Oct. 
Haiti 4,824 | 5, 938 7, 890 | 8, 954 | 11,857 | Dee. 
Honduras 1, 296 | 4, 126 | 3, 862 | 9, 607 | 10, 203 | Nov 
Mexico 53,000 | 104,000 | 250,000 | += 300,000 | + 376,000 | Aug 
Nicaragua - - - ; 1,938 | 4, 733 7, 453 | 6, 674 | 6,671 | Dec 
Panama 27, 023 28, 758 | 47, 752 | 80, 392 | 60,096 | June 
Paraguay 2, 468 | 5, 938 | 8, 644 | 9, 421 | 10, 414 (1 
Peru 27, 425 | 39, 102 | 46, 500 | 46, 909 | 50,428 | Jun 
Uruguay. 103, 729 | 95, 730 | 129, 838 | 207, 390 | 252,037 | Nov 
Venezuela 53, 014 | 89, 731 115, 244 161, 036 240,159 | Dec. 
Total_.. Z ant P 1,070,024 | 1,693,650 | 2,888,468 | 3,808,112 | 4,325, 680 
1 Jan. 31, 1946. 
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country have complained that these 
measures are too restrictive and that as 
1 result an acute shortage of means of 
payment has developed. 

[Ep1ror’s Notre.—Part II of this study of 
Latin American Financial Developments will 


appear in next week’s issue of FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. |] 





Philippine Economy 
in “‘Liberation Year” 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Seven Banks Functioning 


All Philippine banks were closed by or- 
der of President Osmena in November 
1944, and the difficulties imposed by the 
lack of banking facilities were only par- 
tially relieved with the opening in April 
1945 of a Banking Division of the Com- 
monwealth Treasury. Shortly after the 
arrival of American and British bank 
representatives in May 1945, however, 
banking facilities were increased. By the 
end of August seven institutions had re- 
opened, including the Philippine National 
Bank, two Chinese banks incorporated 
locally, one United States bank, two 
British, and one Netherland bank. As- 
sets and liabilities of the Treasury bank 
were taken over by the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank. 

Legislative action for the relief of banks 
unable to open was instituted in June 
1945, but not passed and approved until 
December. The measure provided for an 
appropriation of 10,000,000 pesos for the 
purchase of preferred bank stock, but 
funds had not been made available up 
to the middle of February 1946. 

Manila banks’ letter-of-credit terms 
were very strict in the early stages of re- 
newed trading, a 100-percent cash de- 
posit being required in most cases. At 
the year-end 25- to 35-percent margins 
were the rule, although some banks re- 
quired 50 percent or more on perishable 
goods and on some items of which it was 
feared excessive supplies had been or- 
dered. Early in 1946 the demand for 
goods continued so great that letters of 
credit were opened without definite as- 
surance that goods would be available, 
and in many cases it appeared probable 
that letters would be allowed to expire 
without being used. 


Guerrilla Currency Unredeemed 


A bill to redeem Philippine National 
Bank notes legally issued during the oc- 
Cupation was passed by Congress in Sep- 
tember 1945 and signed by President Os- 
Mieha, but up to the end of the year had 
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not been submitted to the President of 
the United States. No provision, how- 
ever, was made for redemption of about 
28,000,000 pesos in emergency notes is- 
sued in the Visayan Islands after the 
start of the war but before Japanese oc- 
cupation, nor for redemption of guerrilla 
currency, estimated to total about 125,- 
000,000 pesos. Additionally, about an 
equal amount of counterfeit guerrilla 
currency—difficult to distinguish from 
the crudely printed genuine article—was 
outstanding. The Philippine Govern- 
ment attempted to improve the status of 
guerrilla currency in islands south of 
Luzon by authorizing its use in payment 
of provincial taxes due in 1945. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make a thorough 
study of the guerrilla-currency situation, 
but by the end of the year no satisfactory 
solution of the problem had been reached, 
and guerrilla currency was selling at a 
heavy discount. 

The status of transfers of property and 
other financial transactions during the 
occupation was not officially settled in 
1945. Although a bill providing for the 
validation of all transactions under the 
Japanese finally passed the Philippine 
Congress, its approval by the President 
of the United States was not expected. 
The opinion prevailed generally in legal 
circles that in the absence of definite 
proof of duress, transfers of property 
during the occupation would be recog- 
nized, and the Philippine National Bank 
in October decided to loan up to 40 per- 
cent against such properties. 


Mining Shares Active 


Authorized in December 1945 to resume 
business, the Manila Stock Exchange re- 
opened in January 1946. Notwithstand- 
ing the unpromising outlook for the 
Philippine mining industry—activity in 
which was virtually at a complete stand- 
still—the Exchange opened with a boom 
in mining shares. Active demand ap- 
peared to be due to (1) the large amount 
of money seeking investment, (2) the 
fact that very high prices had been 
offered in the United States for Philip- 
pine mining shares, and (3) reports that 
gold was selling in various world markets 
at exorbitant prices. General interest 
of the public was indicated by the fact 
that a seat on the Stock Exchange sold 
for $6,500, compared with the prewar 
price of $1,250. 

The budget of the central government 
for the year ending June 30, 1946, carried 
appropriations totaling about 137,000,000 
pesos, of which 93,000,000 represented 
recurring expenditures, 9,000,000 fixed 
expenditures, and 35,000,000 pesos non- 
recurring expenditures. The budget bill 
contained no reference to revenues, 
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(Continued from p. 35) 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Thread of Nonhardened Vulcanized 
Rubber Covered With Textile Material: 
Temporarily Included in the Raw-Mate- 
rial Section of the Import Tariff At a 
Lower Rate of Duty—Vulcanized, non- 
hardened rubber thread covered with 
textile material has been included in the 
raw-material section of the Uruguayan 
import customs tariff for the 6-month 
period which began March 22, 1946, at 
an import duty, including surtax, re- 
duced from 52 to 36 percent of the c. i. f. 
Montevideo value, and exempted from 
the general 50 percent increase in duties 
established by decree-law of July 24, 
1942, according to a resolution dated 
March 22, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 30, 1946. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—The duty-free importation of 
portland cement into Venezuela will be 
continued until August 7, 1946, by a reso- 
lution published in the Oficial Gazette 
of March 25, 1946, subject to prior au- 
thorization from the Ministry of Finance 
for each shipment. The duty-free im- 
portation of portland cement has been 
in effect since December 7, 1942. 

[For previous announcements of extension 
of duty-free importation of cement, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy for December 


16, 1944, September 22, 1945, and December 
29, 1945. ] 





which were, however, informally esti- 
mated at from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 
pesos. 

Internal-revenue collections in the 9 
months ended December 31, 1945, totaled 
8,837,000 pesos, mainly from excise and 
sales taxes. More than 8,000,000 pesos 
of the aggregate sum were received in 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946. The Philippine Con- 
gress enacted no revenue legislation in 
1945. While a bill authorizing a 100,- 
000,000-peso bond issue passed the House, 
it was defeated in’ the Senate, and a 
measure to tax excess profits during the 
occupation was not passed by either 
house, nor did other bills designed to in- 
crease taxation become law. 
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Swiss Tobacco 
Business—U. S. 
Sales May Increase 


(Continuea from p. 9) 


mer of 1945, however, increased tobacco 
imports somewhat relieved the tight situ- 
ation. 

As a space-conservation measure, Swiss 
importers are unanimous in their pref- 
erence that leaf tobacco be packed in 
bales or cases, rather than in hogsheads. 
Furthermore, tightly packed bales rep- 
resent a considerable saving in shipping 
costs. 

Switzerland’s export trade in leaf to- 
bacco is negligible. 

Entries of leaf tobacco into Switzer- 
land, by country, are presented in table 2. 








TABLE 2.—Swiss Imports of Leaf Tobacco, 
1988, 1940, 1942, and 1944 
{In kilograms] 
Country 1938 1940 1942 1944 
Total 6,905,389 7,962,594 8,092,182 6,828,176 

France 13,992, 10,604 10, 869 7, 253 
Italy 403, 889) 726, 882 1,395,352) 701, 896 
Hungary 131, 134) 95,108) 20,044) 48, 062 
Greece 492, 273) 469,822) 558,575) 286, 930 
Bulgaria 148, 468) 112,928) 197,370 325, 383 
Rumania 14, 076 1, 193 
U.S. 8. R. (Russia 3,806) 19,653) 15,941 1, 709 
Turkey 156, 712) 209,408 502, 539 760, 508 
Algeria 34,188; 31,167) 31, 291 10, 912 
Other 8. Africa 20, 019 (') (*) 
East Africa ° 2, 096 (?) (2) 
Syria 1, 008 2, 355 1,315 944 
British India 2, 242 3, 001 1, 789 
Netherlands Indies__ 1,062,661/1,048,824) 657,489) 453, 600 
Philippine Islands 2, 001 2, 904 476 210 
China 4, 907 6,314 6, 225 1, 452 
Japan 3, 330 1, 735 163 
United States 2,644,044 3,157,221 2,505,513 2,054,834 
Cuba 43,452) 57,607) 121,488) 8&1, 621 
Dominican Republic | 312, 107! 368,917, 406,376) 333, 193 
Colombia 13, 749 6, 404 3, 944 2, 684 
Brazil 1,160,117 /1,420,6€8 1,482,216 1,573,697 
Paraguay 139,076, 142,880) 63,495 57, 504 
Argentina 94,358, 40,296 98,241) 108, 598 
Germany nr. 133 16 9, 847 
Belgium-Luxembourg nr 3,845 237 
Mexico nr. 1, 081 704 1, 516 
Ecuador nt 1, O87 8, 135 4, 964 
Rhodesia ( 12, 314 101 
British E. Africa ° ( 2,841 1, 312 
Other countries 1, 684 402 1, 067 758 

Prior to 1940 “Other South Africa’ included South 
West Africa, Rhodesia, and Mozambique. In subse- 


quent years three separate country titles are used: South 
West Africa, Rhodesia, and Portuguese East Africa. 

2 Prior to 1940 **East Africa’ included Ethiopia and 
other European possessions and mandates in East Africa. 
In subsequent years three separate country titles are 
used: British East Africa, French East Africa, and 
Italian East Africa. 

n.r.: Not reported in source. 


Source: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Extérieur 
de la Suisse, 1938-1944 


Tobacco Manufacturing 


The Swiss tobacco-manufacturing in- 
dustry, consisting of 125 factories em- 
ployed .about 8,000 workers in July 1945. 
Sixty-three factories manufactured 
cigars of various kinds, 33 specialized in 
cigarettes and pipe tobacco, 23 produced 
cigarettes, and 6 made snuff. The in- 
dustry, which caters primarily to the 
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domestic market, was not fully employed 
at that time. 

At intervals during the period of hos- 
tilities, production of certain brands of 
tobacco products was suspended tempo- 
rarily or indefinitely, and factories closed 
down for several weeks at a time. The 
usual wartime rise in demand for cigar- 
ettes and other manufactures was evi- 
dent. 

Although smokers had to bé satisfied 
with odd or changing brands, manu- 
facturers were able to keep the domestic 
market supplied. The substantial gain 
in leaf production proved an important 
factor in the industry’s ability to meet 
requirements. Swiss cigarette manu- 
facturers could, and did, make use of 
every scrap of domestic tobacco obtain- 
able. 


No Consumer Rationing 


When certain brands of tobacco prod- 
ucts became scarce after the start of hos- 
tilities, Swiss manufacturers commenced 
rationing the wholesalers, who, in turn, 
rationed the retailers. Because of an 
acute shortage of “Virginia” tobacco at 
the close of 1944, most retailers were 
allowed only 5 packages of 20 cigarettes 
monthly of each brand of the popular 
“Virginia” product. Effective January 
1, 1945, the production of certain brands 
of this type cigarette was discontinued. 

No consumer rationing of tobacco 
products was seriously contemplated by 
the Swiss Government during the 1939- 
45 period. Early in 1945 there were per- 
sistent rumors to this effect, with the 
result that consumers started purchasing 
any and all brands of cigarettes on local 
markets. These rumors were said by the 
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Federal Department of War Economy 
to be without foundation, however. 


Price Ceilings 


A ceiling placed on prices of all tobacco 
manufactures by the Swiss Government 
brought complaints from manufacturers 
that the margin of profit allowed them 
was rapidly dwindling because of rising 
prices of foreign leaf tobacco. On July 
12, 1944, the Government permitted an 
advance in retail prices on cigars of 0.5 
to 1 centime each (1 centime equals 0.024 
of 1 cent, United States currency). On 
September 15, 1944, there was authorized 
a 3-centime increase per package of 20 
of the cheaper cigarettes, and a 5-cen- 
time advance per package of the more 
expensive brands. The cost of medium- 
priced cigarettes remained unchanged. 
Also, in July 1943, the Government or- 
dered the selling of a standardized type 
of “People’s” pipe togacco at 50 centimes 
per package of 80 grams. 


Production Figures 


Of all tobacco products consumed in 
Switzerland, cigarettes, which have ad- 
vanced in popularity over a long period, 
registered the greatest gain during the 
war years. The country’s manufacture of 
the product rose from 2,413,000,000 units 
in 1939 to 3,468,000,000 in 1944. The bulk 
of this production was consumed domes- 
tically. Swiss manufacturers forecast a 
lower postwar output, because more ciga- 
rettes will be imported (an overwhelming 
proportion of them from the United 
States) and demand is expected to lessen 
as the food situation improves. 
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SOURCE: SCHWEIZERISCHE TABAK-ZEITUNG. 
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As early in the war period as 1941, 
United States cigarettes were a scarce 
commodity in Switzerland. Prices had 
increased, apparently without affecting 
demand. At times only one brand was 
on the market because of difficulties in- 
cident to their transportation. 

Production of cigars and other tobacco 
products, however, showed relatively low 
percantage changes during the war years. 

Table No. 3 shows Switzerland’s pro- 
duction of tobacco manufactures in the 
1941-44 period. 

TABLE 3.—Swiss Output of Tobacco Prod- 
ucts, 1941-44 


{In thousand units} 











Product 1941 1942 1943 1944 ! 
Cigarettes 2, 954, 153 2, 930, 830 3, 226, 488 3, 468, 000 
Cigars: 

“Stumpen”’ 488,490, 449,891) 448,174 

Virginia 53, 589 51, 345 41, 379 | 

Toseani 41, 808 41, 584 42, 700 

Shaped cigars 10, 983 14, 561 13, 800 }? 567, 000 

Cigarillos 8, 018 6, 973 10, 470 | 

Kiel cigars 4,178 3, 548 3, 769 

“Walliser’’ 6, 5388 7, 024 6, 546 

{In thousand kilograms] 

| | 
Pipe tobacco 2,680.0) 2,645.0) 2, 536.0 | 
Chewing tobacco 2.5 2.4 81.9 2, 600 
Snuff 17.0 19.9 15.0 





1 Provisional estimates. 3 
2 No break-down into types as yet available. 
3 No break-down into products as yet available. 


Source: Schweizerische Tabak-Zeitung. 


Foreign Trade, Manufactures 


IMPORTS 


In Switzerland’s tobacco-products 
trade, cigarettes are by far the most im- 
portant import item. Asin normal times, 
the United States was the chief source of 
supply during the period of hostilities. 
Cigar entries ranked second in volume. 

As the war progressed, the importation 
of tobacco manufactures became increas- 
ingly difficult, and Swiss trade in these 
products registered heavy declines. By 
the close of 1944, arrivals had dropped to 


‘record low levels. 


Swiss imports of cigarettes, by country 
of origin, before the outbreak of World 
War II and during three of the war years, 
are given in table 4. 

Swiss imports of cigars fell progres- 
sively from 16,600 kilograms in 1938 to 
2,500 kilograms in 1944. Brazil and Cuba 


_ furnished the bulk of such entries. Prior 


to 1940, the Netherlands was a source of 
substantial cigar supply. Only a small 
volume of United States cigars enters the 
Swiss trade. 

Imports of pipe tobacco declined from 
6.000 kilograms in 1938 to 1,200 kilograms 
in 1944. The United Kingdom was the 
chief source of supply, followed by the 
Netherlands, until 1941 when the United 
States—normally third-ranking source— 
became by far the largest supplier. 
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TABLE 4.—Swiss Imports of Cigarettes, 
1938, 1940, 1942, and 1944 


[In kilograms] 





Country 1938 1940 1942 1944 
Total 49,927 | 32,939 | 28,078 10, 464 
Germany 198 22 13 s 
France 5l 30 4 
United Kingdom 2, 383 838 4, 049 193 
Egypt 5, 046 1, 646 
United States 41,498 | 29,712 | 23, 523 10, 164 
Netherlands n.! 253 6 : 
Greece n.! 264 
Bulgaria n.r 22 434 34 
Turkey ae 2 H 2 $7 
Cuba nr 27 
Colombia n.! s 38 
Brazil nt 95 4 


Dominican Republic nr 
Other countries 751 18 11 1] 





n.r.: Not reported in source. 


Source: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Extérieur 
de la Suisse, 1938-44. 


Germany was the principal market for 
Swiss supplies of chewing tobacco and 
snuff, also pipe tobacco in rolls or plugs. 
Amounts from other supplying countries, 
including the United States, were in- 
significant. The decline in trade in these 
products was not so marked, Swiss im- 
ports totaling 2,000 kilograms in 1944 
compared with 2,200 kilograms in 1938. 


EXPORTS 


The Swiss tobacco-manufacturing in- 
dustry has no great interest in exporting 
its finished products, which are produced 
primarily for domestic consumption. Of 
the tobacco products entering into the 
country’s foreign trade, cigarettes rank 
first in volume, followed by cigars, pipe 
tobacco, and cut cigarette tobacco, in the 
order of their importance. 

Pronounced declines marked the ex- 
port trade in several tobacco manufac- 
tures throughout the period of hostilities. 
Exports of cigarettes, however, remained 
at fairly normal levels until 1943, when 
shipments slumped heavily. 
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Table 5 shows Switzerland’s export 
trade in cigarettes during four recent 
years: 

TABLE 5.—Swiss Exports of Cigarettes, 
1938, 1949, 1942, and 1944 








{In kilograms 
Country 1938 1940 1942 944 
Total 333, 560 (216.857 (360, 642 17, 780 

Germany 3, 756 657 G7e 7, 894 
Austria 2, 634 ) 
France 32 645 1, 095 2 337 4, 250) 
It ily 258, 1SO | 209 479 263. 676 HONS 
United Kingdom 112 
Hungary 1, 215 6 
Egypt 2, 104 17 
United States IS 8] 
Belgium and Luxem- 

bourg nr S62 299 4 
Netherlands nT 218 l 
Spain n.t 24 
Portugal nr 83 = 10, 640 
Sweden nr 609 71,104 1,7 
Finland nr 684 28 
Algeria nr 931 1, 724 
Tunisia n.r 214 117 
Netherlands Indies nt 14] 
Other countries 2, 896 128 S SI] 

1 Included in ‘‘Germany.’’ 

n.r.: Not reported in source. 

Source: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Extérieur 


de la Suisse, 1938-1944. 


Switzerland’s export trade in cigars 
fluctuated widely in volume throughout 
the emergency period, all years showing 
a substantial decline from the 29,070 kilo- 
grams exported in 1938. By 1944, cigar 
shipments had dropped to 6,379 kilo- 
grams. 

Italy was the principal market for the 
Swiss product until 1942, when Germany 
(second in normal and early war years) 
became first-ranking country of desti- 
nation. Belgium held third place as a 
purchaser of Swiss cigars. The small 
volume shipped to the United States was 
discontinued after 1940. 

During the first 4 years of the war, 
Swiss exports of pipe tobacco made im- 
portant gains, increasing from 15,868 kil- 
ograms in 1938 to the peak figure of 27,- 
374 kilograms in 1941. In 1943, trade 
fell to a low 13,428 kilograms, advancing 
to approximately the 1938 level in the 
following year. 

With the exception of 2 years, Ger- 
many was the main outlet for Swiss pipe 
tobacco in the 1938-44 period. France 
took the greatest volume in 1940, and 
Sweden was the largest market in 1941. 
Italy, also, was a purchaser of fairly large 
amounts throughout the war years. 
Trade with the United States in this 
product consisted of an insignificant 
shipment in 1939. 

Swiss exports of cut cigarette tobacco 
(1,794 kilograms in 1938) registered 
heavy declines in practically all war 
years—1940 was marked by a rise in ex- 
ports to 2,049 kilograms; a record low of 
70 kilograms was reported in 1941. Ger- 
many and France were the only coun- 
tries to which exports of any importance 
were made. 
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New Books oval 
| Reports 


be 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 21, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 26, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50. The April 21 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE AMERICAN TRADE PROPOSALS: The 
Proposals and the Trade Agreements 
Program. Article by Charles Bunn. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EcONOMIC RELATIONS TO WORLD PEACE. 
By Assistant Secretary Clayton. 

UNITED STATES OWNERS OF POLISH 
PROPERTY GRANTED ASSISTANCE. 


UNITED STATES AID IN Economic RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF FRANCE. By Assistant 
Secretary Hilldring. 

COMMENDATION TO GENERALS MCNAR- 
NEY AND CLAY ON GERMAN INDUSTRY SET- 
TLEMENT. 

CANADA PURCHASES UNITED STATES DE- 
FENSE INSTALLATIONS. 


RESUMPTION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH Halt. 

AIR-TRANSPORT AGREEMENT WITH BEL- 
GIUM. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT. Address by Emilio G. Collado. 


REMOVAL OF ALIEN ENEMIES. A Procla- 
mation by the President of the United 
States. 

Other Publications 


Our NEIGHBORS, THE CHINESE. Vaughan 
White. 1946. 267 pp. Price, $2.75. A 
story of the Chinese, their culture, cus- 
toms, aspirations, and leaders. 

Available from: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Peace ATLAS OF EvrOPE. Samuel Van 
Valkenburg. 1946. 179 pp. Price, $2. 
A round-up of the essential facts about 
Europe’s boundary problems. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 

PALESTINE: PROBLEM AND PROMISE. 
Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass, and 
Daniel Creamer. 1946. 675 pp. Price 
$5. Concerned with the economic po- 
tentialities of Palestine, this book pre- 
sents data on a number of pertinent sub- 
jects. 

Available from: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington 8, D. C. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND FOREIGN TRADE. 
League of Nations. 1945. 171 pp. Price, 
$2.15. Considers the influence of the 
industrialization of relatively unde- 
veloped areas on the foreign trade of the 
more industrially advanced countries. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y. 





“From Straw to Cellulose” 
New French Process 

In Paris, France, an organization 
known as Traitements Chimiques des 
Végétaux owns a patented process for 
treating straw with nitric acid under at- 
mospheric pressure to produce a pulp of 
very regular quality in less than 14% 
hours. Pulp from the process is said to 
make a superior-quality paper suitable 
for books, magazines, and the like. 

A bulletin entitled “De la Paille a la 
Cellulose (From Straw to Cellulose) par 
les Procédés T. C. V.” describes the proc- 
ess, developed in 1942. A patent license 
reveals the complete method, and confi- 
dential information on any phase of the 
process will be given to those who wish 
to buy it. The process is patented in 
France, but the war made it impossible 
to patent it in all countries, according to 
the American Embassy. 
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Column 


Anna H. Carroll (‘Swiss Tobaceg 
Business—U. S. Sales May Increase”) _ 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
April 21, 1945. 

C. F. Carson (“Financial Develop. 
ments in Latin America, 1945”) — gop 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
September 1, 1945. 

J. Bartlett Richards (“Philippine 
Economy in ‘Liberation Year’ ") —Borm 
in Washington, D. C. Harvard pi. 
versity, A. B., 1920; United States Army, 
1917-19, oversea _ service; banking 
1920-26; entered Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, July 1, 1926; trade Vol. 
commissioner at Ottawa, July—November 
1926; at Toronto, 1926-28; at Winnipes 
1928-29; at Bombay, 1929-32; at q 
cutta, 1932-33; in Bureau of Foreign ang 
Domestic Commerce, 1933-34; 
commissioner at Manila, 1934-38; 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Gg 
merce, November 21, 1938; appointed 
Foreign Service officer of class 5, July i 
1939; to the Department of State, Ai 
17, 1939 (detailed to the Department @ 
Commerce from August 17 to October 
19, 1939); consul and secretary in ty 
Diplomatic Service, November 16, 
commercial attaché at Chungking: 
November 27, 1942; to the Department af 
State, May 27, 1944: consul at Manila 
January 29, 1945. 

Harold D. Robison (“Egypt’s Sugar Ine 
dustry—May Need Our Machinery”)s 
Born in Pleasant Grove, Utah. Ui 
versity of Utah, B. S. 1918; Beole @ 
Cavalier, certificate 1919; New York Um 














































versity, M. A., 1927. Utah Nation 
Guard, Mexican border service, 1918 
U. S. Army, 1918-19. Teacher in} 





school in the United States and @ 
Philippines, 1920-24; U. S. Public Healt 
Service, 1925-26; sales-promotion WOF 
1926-28; assistant trade commission 
Tientsin, 1928; at Shanghai, 192 
trade commissioner at Shangha 
1929-30; at Tientsin, 1930-31; at Shangey 
hai, 1931-33; investigator, Agriculiur 
Adjustment Administration, 19% 
appointed trade commissioner, Sil 
pore, January 10, 1936; consul and secre 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, Novemite 
16, 1939; consul at Singapore, Decem 
29, 1939 to February 9, 1942; at Brisbal 
March 5, 1942; consul at Sydney, Decett 
ber 19, 1942; to the Department of St 
September 1, 1943; second secretary a 
consul at Cairo, February 5, 1944; ab De 
partment of State, 1945; consul 
Shanghai, January 3, 1946. 
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